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at Mexico City Conference 


Enhancement of Health, Security, and Opportunity, As 
Visualized by the Delegates, Will Mean Rising Living 
Standards, Greater Stability, and More Buying Power 


HE DELEGATES to the Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference on Problems of 
War and Peace came to Mexico City with 
problems of Argentina, of Dumbarton 
Oaks, and of the economic principles of 
the transitional and post-war periods up- 
permost in their minds. Nevertheless, 
underlying all these considerations was 
recognition of the basic importance of 
the vital resources of America—the 
health, intelligence, character, and eco- 
nomic and social opportunity of the 
American peoples. The most important 
document relating to social questions, the 
Declaration of Social Principles of Amer- 
ica, stated: “Man must be the center of 
interest of all efforts of peoples and gov- 
ernments.” Furthermore, this Declara- 
tion affirmed that the conditions of pov- 
erty, infirmity, and lack of culture, un- 
der which a part of the populations of the 
Latin American countries (and, it might 
have been added, part of the population 
of the United States) has lived because 
of adverse factors must be overcome or 
resolved for the sake of the rehabilita- 
tion of the American community. 

To attain such an end, the delegates 
agreed that “the sincere and firm col- 
laboration of all the countries of the con- 
tinent is indispensable, particularly those 
which have attained higher levels of eco- 
nomic and financial capacity.” Empha- 
sis on the vital resources of America 
naturally places the health, education, 
and welfare of the children as matters 
of primary concern. Important resolu- 
tions relating to children were adopted 
by the Conference. 


Cooperation Is Vital 


Improvement of conditions under 
which children are reared and measures 
to advance the health, security, and 
welfare of all age groups in the popula- 
tion are primarily matters of national 
concern, but the Conference recognized 
that national progress in these fields 
could be accelerated through inter- 
American cooperation. The importance 
attached to such cooperation is indicated 
by the character of the resolutions in- 
troduced by various delegations and 
considered by the Committee on Social 
Questions, which was one of the two 
committees of the Conference function- 


By Katuarine F. Lenroor, Chief, 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor 


ing under the Commission on Post-War 
Economic and Social Problems. 

This Committee had outstanding 
leadership from the chairman, Dr. Joao 
Carlos Vital of the Department of Labor 
of Brazil, and the reporter, the Honor- 
able Victor Andrade, Ambassador from 
Bolivia to the United States. The 
“Declaration of Social Principles of 
America” deserves to be ranked with the 
Economic Charter of the Amer?cas as 
one of the major statements of the Con- 
ference. 

The Economic Charter itself began 
with the statement: “The fundamental 
economic aspiration of the peoples of the 
Americas, in common with peoples every- 
where, is to be able to exercise effectively 


their natural right to live decently, and 
work and exchange goods productively, 
in peace and with security.” It states, 
further: 

“Only through recognition of Labor’s 
fundamental rights to organize and bar- 
gain collectively and by providing labor 
with conditions of employment and 
equipment, both in agriculture and in 
industry, which enable it to produce 
more per unit of labor, can the people 
increase their earnings and consump- 
tion, enjoy better levels of living, and 
thereby successfully take their place in 
an expanding international commerce.” 


Major Recommendations 


After 11 declarations of a somewhat 
general character the Declaration of So- 
cial Principles of America includes 10 
recommendations. The first recommen- 
dation urges the adoption in all the 
American Republics, as a matter of in- 





Courtesy Office of Inter-American Affairs 


New hospital under construction at Iquitos, Peru. The progress of social welfare in the 
Americas will involve the establishment of many new institutions such as this. 
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ternational public interest, of social leg- 
islation protecting the working people 
and furnishing guaranties and rights, on 
a scale not lower than indicated in the 
conventions and recommendations of the 
International Labor Organization, at 
least on certain specified points. These 
items include a minimum living wage; 
other labor standards; social security; 
industrial safety and compensation and 
insurance for occupational risks; welfare 
and assistance services, including hous- 
ing, nutrition, and preventive and cura- 
tive medicine; and recognition of the 
right of workers to organize, of the right 
of collective bargaining, and of the right 
to strike. ‘ 

All the American republics are urged 
to support the Permanent Inter-Ameri- 
can Committee on Social Security, and 
to appoint members of the committee, 
which is entrusted with responsibility, 
under these resolutions, for making cer- 
tain studies relating to the development 
of facilities and services for medical care. 
The final recommendations of the Dec- 
laration of Social Principles is to the 
effect that the Inter-American Juridical 
Committee be entrusted with the prepa- 
ration of an “Inter-American Charter of 
Social Guaranties,”’ collaborating with 
the International Labor Office and tak- 
ing into account the agreements and 
recommendations of the latter and the 
social legislation of the American coun- 
tries. This charter is to be submitted 
for consideration and approval by the 
Ninth International Conference of 


American States which is to be held at 
Bogota in 1946. 


Social-welfare measures to raise the standards and advantages of working classes throughout 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


A resolution on social questions, pro- 
posed by the United States delegation 
and accepted by the Conference, calls 
upon the Inter-American Technical 
Economic Conference which is to be held 
in Washington this summer to give spe- 
cial attention to questions of a social 
character. 


Primary Attention to Health 


The resolution on health recites the 
importance of health in the fulfilment 
of the responsibilities of citizenship, the 
effective exercise of democracy, the sta- 
bility and economic development of the 
Western Hemisphere. Improvement of 
health, it affirms, is basic to economic 
development and to improvement in 
standards of living and productivity. 

It is recommended that the American 
governments give primary attention to 
health problems and increase mutual aid 
in all aspects of health and medical care. 
Three recommendations relate to the 
recognition and strengthening of the 
work of the Pan American Sanitary Bu- 
reau. 


For Women and Children 


The Charter for Women and Children 
calls for the ratification or putting into 
effect of prior agreements and recom- 
mendations concerning women, children, 
and the family; national studies of the 
problems and the vocational and pro- 
fessional opportunities of women in the 
post-war period; establishment of sec- 
tions devoted to women and children in 
national departments of health, labor, 





the Americas will inevitably mean that laborers such as these can buy more goods. 
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and social welfare, these sections to be 
directed by qualified women or admin. 
istered with their full cooperation; anq 
lastly, a broad study of all aspects of 
family life and the problems of women 
and children, as well as the opportunities, 
services, and protection available to 
them, to be conducted and reported to 
future conference by the Inter-American 
Commission of Women in cooperation 
with the American International Instj- 
tute for the Protection of Childhood ang 
other interested international organ- 
izations, the report to include a draft of 
a “Charter for Women and Children.” 
The fifth resolution calls for a study 
by the American International Institute 
for the Protection of Childhood, in co- 
operation with the Pan American Union 
and other international organizations, 
of the ways in which the American re- 
publics can assist in providing care and 
opportunities for European children 
without homes and in dire circumstances, 


The Principal Steps 


The major steps indicated by the Mex- 
ico City resolutions may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. National action to ratify or other- 
wise put into effect agreements concern- 
ing social policy already reached in in- 
ternational and inter-American confer- 
ences. 

2. Studies necessary to ascertain the 
facts upon which further agreements and 
recommendations constituting guides to 
social policy can be adopted. 

3. Strengthening of the work of exist- 
ing inter-American organizations such 
as the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, 
the Permanent Inter-American Commit- 
tee on Social Security, and the American 
International Institute for the Protection 
of Childhood. 

4. Intensification of the cooperative 
activities between countries such as the 
cooperative health programs carried out 
by the United States and individual 
countries through the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, such programs making 
it possible for countries with more ad- 
vanced technical resources to share with 
other American republics the fruits of 
science and of experience as applied to 
the improvement of the welfare of the 
people. Extension of opportunities for 
scholarships and fellowships for both 
workers and professional students and 
loan of technical personnel constitute 
important measures for achieving this 
objective. 

5. Intensification of national effort 
and improvement of the administration 
of public services, as represented, for ex- 
ample, by the recommendation in the 
Charter for Women and Children, calling 
for the establishment of sections devoted 
to women and children in national de- 
partments of health, labor, and social 
welfare. 


Citizen's Welfare Paramount 
It may be said without hesitation that 
the spirit of the Mexico City Conference 
represents the conviction on the part of 
many people in all the Americas that the 
ultimate aim of all political and economic 
(Continued on p. 13) 
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Mexican Buttonwood 
Resources Explored 


Crooked, Exotic Tree Looms as Likely Source of Tannin 


INCE THE OUTBREAK of the war, 
new sources of tanning materials 
have been needed to guard against short- 
ages in the United States. Many of the 
vegetable tanning extracts used in the 
production of a large variety of military 
leathers come from areas far removed, 
from the United States. Our own chest- 
nut trees have supplied substantial 
amounts of vegetable tannins used in the 
processing of hides and skins, but this 
source of supply has declined as a result 
of the blight which killed many of these 
trees. Since the tannin content of wood 
from the dead chestnut trees now used 
is lower, more wood is required to pro- 
duce an equal amount of extract. 
Research by Dr. Alfred Russell at the 
University of North Carolina indicated 
that a potential source for a suitable tan- 
ning material was extract from the but- 
tonwood tree which is found in abun- 
dance in several States of Mexico along 
the Gulf coast. The Foreign Economic 
Administration, encouraged by the War 
Department, agreed to sponsor a Mission 
to explore the Mexican States of Vera- 
cruz, Tabasco, Campeche, and Yucatan 
for the purpose of determining the feasi- 
bility of putting this tree to commercial 
use alid the possibilities of establishing 
extract plants near the sources of supply. 


What the Mission Did 


United States Government officials and 
members of the leather trades became 
more optimistic regarding possibilities of 
obtaining supplies of additional tanning 
materials when the Buttonwood Mission 
embarked on its 6-month survey. The 
Mission conducted its explorations be- 
tween January 1 and July 1, 1944, making 
frequent confidential reports to the For- 
eign Economic Administration during the 
survey and a final report at its conclu- 
sion. 

The personnel of the Mission—W. L. 
Gooch, J. M. Brabec, and T. B. Mc- 
Keithan—proceeded from Mexico City 
to Veracruz where some stands of but- 
tonwood were observed, to Tabasco and 
Campeche where more favorable possi- 
bilities were noted, and finally to Yuca- 
tan. The area surveyed constituted a 
more than 700-mile strip along the Gulf 
coast, with an inland depth of from 10 
to 20 miles. 

Travel was accomplished by whatever 
means were available, whether by auto- 
mobile, boat, plane, launch, “cayuco” 


By Frances M. Coston, Industrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


(a boat for use in shallow water), or 
horseback. Native inhabitants provided 
food and shelter for the party. Inter- 
preters and native guides were employed 
at the various centers from which ex- 
plorations were made. 

Samples of the several woods—button- 
wood, red, black, and white mangroves, 
fustic, bototo, mahogany, chucum, and 
tzalam—were obtained at frequent inter- 
vals during the journey and from trees of 
different ages growing under a variety 
of climatic conditions. These were sent 
to Washington and later forwarded to 
Dr. J. S. Rogers of the Eastern Regional 
Research Laboratory, Department of 
Agriculture, for analysis. More than 50 
samples of buttonwood and 7 samples 
of the various mangroves were examined 
for their tannin content, but only but- 
tonwood and red mangrove are of sig- 
nificance to the tanning industry. 


Prospects Seem Promising 


The tannin content of the wood or 
bark of a tree and the quality of the pre- 
pared extract determine to a large ex- 
tent its value to the leather industry. 
The tannin content of the bark-wood 


* 


mixture of buttonwood (Conocarpus 
erecta) was shown to average from 10 to 
12 percent in volume. The bark had a 
higher percentage of tannin content 
than the wood. Red-mangrove bark 
(Rhizophora mangle) contained from 
21.5 to 30.4 percent tannin, but.in one 
instance the wood measured only 2.2 per- 
cent. In one case the bark of the white 
mangrove contained 15.9 percent tannin, 
but the wood only 6.8 percent. 

The States of Tabasco, Campeche, and 
Yucatan are estimated to contain over 
800,000 cords of buttonwood if the timber 
is cut to 4 inches in diameter measured 
at a height of 5 feet. Wide variations 
are noted in the number of cords pro- 
duced per acre. One 10,000-acre stand 
made up of closely grouped areas will 
produce 50,000 cords of buttonwood, 
whereas another 8,000-acre stand will 
produce only 16,000 cords. Exceptional 
stands, particularly in Yucatan and in 
the eastern half of Campeche, were 
found to contain 15 cords per acre. 

Extensive areas of mature red man- 
grove also are apparent in Tabasco and 
Campeche. Thousands of acres extend 
back from the mouths of the Tonala and 
San Pedro Rivers for a distance of 12 to 
15 miles and have been little distributed 
by exploitation. A tree 10 inches in 
diameter measured at a height of 5 feet, 
and 30 feet tall, will peal approximately 
120 pounds of bark. 
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Buttonwood thicket in Mexico. 
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Buttonwood stump, showing sprout growth. 


Tree’s Characteristics 


The characteristics of the buttonwood 
tree will give some clues as to its accessi- 
bility and feasibility for commercial use. 
It is a very crooked tree, with its trunk 
and branches twisted in a labyrinth. 
(The Mayas, who still form the bulk of 
the inhabitants of historic Yucatan, have 
named the tree “Canche,” or snake- 
wood.) This crookedness will not per- 
mit close stacking of the cut wood unless 
the wood is cut in lengths of 3 feet or 
less. Many of the larger trees are found 
lying on the ground, their root system 
being too shallow to hold them erect. 
Some of the trees are 75 feet high, but 
most grow about 40 or 50 feet, with a 
diameter measuring from 6 to 12 inches 
at a height of 5 feet. The largest tree, 
one found in Yucatan, measured 35 
inches. Approximately 20 years is re- 
quired for a tree to reach 8 inches in 
diameter. 

There were no indications that the 
trees had been damaged by insects or 
disease. Heart decay was found in trees 
damaged by fire. 

Frequently buttonwood grows pure in 
thickets covering many acres, and the 
intertwined branches make it difficult 
to penetrate. It is particularly adapted 
to swampy and salt-water areas, growing 
inside mangrove swamps or forming pure 
stands or “islands.” Quite often it forms 
a fringe along the beaches and lagoons. 

Our Mexican neighbors have used this 
dense, close-grained, and compact wood 
for charcoal and fence posts. It makes 
excellent fence posts which do not rot 
easily when standing in moisture for long 
periods of time. The trees are unusually 
sensitive to fire and drought. Much in- 
discriminate cutting of the trees has 
taken place, but there were no indica- 
tions that the natives had used the wood 
or bark as a tanning material. 
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Locations for Extract Plant 


Since tannin is a low-cost product, the 
present rate for exporting buttonwood 
from Mexico to the United States would 
be out of proportion to the value of its 
tannin content. However, by processing 
the wood near the sources of supply, an 
extract plant would have a reasonable 
chance of success. The Mission found 
several possible locations for such a 
plant. 

The first is in the vicinity of Celestun, 
Yucatan. Yucatan, with an estimated 
180,000 acres of buttonwood, and the 
eastern portion of Campeche, with ap- 
proximately 120,000 acres, probably con- 
tain more buttonwood than any other 
area explored. About 600,000 cords of 
wood are said to be available from this 
area. Here logging operations can be 
carried out rather continuously through- 
out the year because the rocky terrain 
permits the use of animals. A railroad 
operates between the city of Campeche 
(Campeche) and Merida (Yucatan), and 
18-inch-gage rail tracks can be used to 
transport logs from the woods. Hene- 
quen farms are located in this area, and 
an extract plant situated on the railroad 
line near the farms is worthy of con- 
sideration. Power facilities of a hene- 
quen-processing plant might be avail- 
able for the use of an extract plant. Cost 
of the wood delivered to the plant is 
estimated at between $6 and $9 per cord. 
Labor probably could be secured from 
Merida or Campeche, and the extract in 
all probability could be shipped through 
the nearby ports of either Progreso or 
Campeche. 

Ciudad del Carmen, Campeche, a city 
of 10,000 inhabitants, presents a favor- 
able possibility for establishing an ex- 
tract plant. Besides buttonwood, the 
extensive red-mangrove stands offer 
promise of commercial value to an entre- 
preneur who processes them. An esti- 
mated 175,000 cords of buttonwood are 
reported to be available, but the wood 
must be transported by waterways from 
15 to 50 miles distant and would cost 
about $15 per cord. Ownership of tugs 
and barges would reduce these costs, 
however. Labor is relatively high in this 
city. 

Palizada, Campeche, with a population 
of 6,000 and situated on the Palizada 
River, also possesses certain advantages 
as a plant location. -Here labor is more 
plentiful than in the coastal towns. 
Supplies of buttonwood approximate 
235,000 cords. This locale is a central 
point where the wood could be brought 
together from several directions over 
possibly a 75-mile water haul through 
connecting waterways. This location 
would permit a choice of ports—either 
Alvaro Obregon or Ciudad del Carmen. 

Alvaro Obregon, Tabasco, a city with 
a population of 6,600, offers another pos- 
sibility. Approximately 60,000 cords of 
buttonwood could be supplied from this 
area, in addition to the large quantities 
of mangrove. It is reported that the 
green bark of the red mangrove could 
be gotten out of the woods for $10 to 
$16 per ton. Labor costs are less here 
than in Ciudad del Carmen, but trans- 
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portation facilities are practically the 
same. 

If red mangrove as well as buttonwooq 
were processed for commercial use, the 
areas of Ciudad del Carmen and Alvaro 
Obregon would be as promising as the 
one in Yucatan. 


Factors To Be Considered 


Though buttonwood has a favorable 
tannin content, it has been learned that 
the extract, in standing, deposits a con- 
siderable amount of insoluble materia] 
containing some of the tannin. Some 
reduction of the insolubles has been ob- 
tained, and experiments are being con- 
tinued to determine whether the sub- 
stances can be entirely dissolved and 
held in solution. 7 

In determining the feasibility of es- 
tablishing an extract plant, considera- 
tion must be given to the accessibility 
of the available supply, the transporta- 
tion costs, labor costs, leaching efficiency, 
and the quality of the prepared product. 

Any American firms interested further 
in the commercial possibilities of button- 
wood extract from Mexico are invited to 
communicate with the Hides and 
Leather Division, Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, or with the Leather Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, for a copy of the report of the 
Mission. 





Extensive laboratory research has en- 
abled South African Mining & Refining 
Co., Ltd., to meet a growing demand for 
special types of creSylic acid and pyri- 
dines, says a foreign chemical publica- 
tion. 

More than 25 different kinds of bitu- 
men are produced, principally for de- 
fense purposes and national roads. The 
company will double the capacity of its 
retort at Ermelo. 


The extraordinary crookedness of buttonwood 
is here plainly apparent 
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and Cigars: Cuba, Puerto Rico 


ARTIME LOSSES of cigar-leaf 

markets (the Netherlands Indies 
and the Philippines) together with sev- 
eral short domestic crops and lowered 
cigar-leaf reserves, have caused the 
United States to be extremely dependent 
upon Cuba and Puerto Rico for cigar 
tobacco and cigars. Rich flavor, fine 
aroma and low nicotine content are qual- 
ities that find favor witha horde of Amer- 
ican smokers and have elevated Cuba to 
first-ranking source of supply. Puerto 
Rico also is a useful source, especially for 
cigars with which to meet abnormal re- 
quirements of a country at war. 


Trade in Cuban Cigar Leaf 


Because of an unprecedented cigar de- 
mand—both military and _  civilian— 
United States trade in Cuban leaf has 
increased substantially, especially in the 
last 3 years. Valuation of the island’s 
tobacco exports has climbed steadily dur- 
ing these years, with soaring prices 
swelling the total. 

The existing trade agreement with 
Cuba permits the importation during a 
calendar year of 22,000,000 pounds of 
Cuban cigar leaf at rates of duty ap- 
proximately 50 percent less than those 
imposed on entries in excess of the quota 
amount. In 1940 and 1941 the quota was 
adequate; in 1942 it was exhausted in 
September, and in 1943, no further sup- 
plies of Cuban leaf could be brought into 
the United States without payment of 
pre-quota rates of duty after the early 
part of May. The 1944 quota was de- 
pleted by February 2. At the beginning 
of this year, announcement was made 
that the 1945 quota had been exceeded on 
January 1. 

However, huge amounts of Cuban to- 
bacco are brought into this country and 
stored in bonded warehouses for re- 
moval at the beginning of a new year, 
when the quota is again open and pay- 
ment of duties is at the low quota rates. 
In the last quarter of the year, Havana 
cigar-leaf shipments to the United 
States are unusually heavy. American 
importers rush their purchases to this 
country, placing the major part in bond, 
to assure the availability of the leaves 
for customs clearance on January 1 at 
half the regular rate of duty. 

Before January 1945, however, it was 
evident to the Customs Service that the 
volume of Cuban tobacco in bond in the 
United States awaiting customs clear- 
ance on January 1 was in excess of the 
quota. Customs therefore employed the 
measure of collecting full duty on all en- 
tries until the first 22,000,000 pounds 
could be determined. Excess duty on 
that quantity was then to be refunded. 


By Anna H. Carrot, Foodstuffs 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 


The finest quality in cigar wrappers 
is conceded to be produced in the Vuelta 
Abajo section of Cuba. Unfortunately, 
the large, perfect, light-colored leaves in 
this crop, suitable for wrappers, are in 
very limited supply. However, substan- 
tial quantities of fine, light, glossy wrap- 
pers are grown in the Partidos section. 
These two groups provide the wrappers 
for all clear Havana cigars, whether 
made in Cuba or the United States. 

Although important gains in Cuban 
wrapper imports have marked the later 
war years, entries into this country can- 
not compete in volume with the filler 
tobacco trade. 

Cuba produces the most famous filler 
tobacco, the ultimate in quality coming 
from Vuelta Abajo, and some from Par- 
tidos. A heavier-bodied leaf from Re- 
medios is in demand by American manu- 
facturers for blending with domestic 
fillers. Havana and Puerto Rican filler 
tobaccos are also blended. Imports of 
Cuban filler into the United States have 
shown a continuous rise during the entire 
emergency period. 





The use of an all-Havana scrap filler 
is a development of recent years. Acigar 
with such a filler—now in very low pro- 
duction—is attributed to the demands of 
smokers who have acquired a taste for 
Havana tobacco, but can no longer afford 
the long-filled Havana cigar. Entries of 
Cuban scrap have increased steadily in 
volume, 1943 registering the greatest 
advance. 


Cigar Imports from Cuba 


Long ago Cuba found that the success- 
ful development of its cigar-export busi- 
ness depended upon the exclusive use of 
the island’s highest quality tobacco. Im- 
ported Havana cigars, sold in the top- 
price range, claim superiority over all 
other types. They are made by the Span- 
ish hand method, and the finest grade 
Vuelta Abajo leaf goes into their pro- 
duction. The imported Havana unques- 
tionably represents a most distinctive 
quality in cigars. 

Greatly accelerated 


entries have 


marked this country’s wartime trade in 
Cuban cigars. Record volume and value 
increases shown in United States import 
statistics supply only a part of the story. 
Enormous shipments of Havana cigars 
to this country, in transit to oversea des- 
tinations for military use, are not in- 


Courtesy Pan American Union 


In Habana: An expert cigar maker examines his work. 
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Courtesy Department of Agriculture 


In Cuba’s tobacco fields. 


cluded in the import data, which, in 1943 
for example, report 18,100,000 units for 
the. year. Cuban export figures, how- 
ever, place 1943 cigar shipments to the 
United States, including those for over- 
sea requirements, at 34,300,000 units. 
This country’s 1943 requirements for Ha- 
vana cigars represented nearly one-half 
of Cuba’s total cigar trade for the year, 
as compared with less than one-fourth 
of the island’s tctal cigar exports in 1942. 

A phenomenal increase in Cuban cigar 
exports took place in 1944, according to 
official advices from Habana. Of the 
181,300,000 cigars valued at $17,800,000 
exported during the year, about one-half 
went to the United States armed forces. 
Because of acute shortages in domestic 
cigars and a greatly increased purchas- 
ing power in the United States, Cuban 
cigar shipments for civilian requirements 
also have registered important percent- 
age gains. 

Owing to heavy purchases of inexpen- 
sive cigars for the armed forces of this 
country (rather than higher-bracket 
goods) a sudden drop in valuation of 
cigars exported to the United States de- 
veloped in 1943, continuing in 1944. 
From an average price of $105 to $120 per 
1,000 in the 1939-42 period, the 1943 
average fell to $95, increasing to $99.30 
in 1944. 

Since, under the current security reg- 
ulations, 1943 is the latest year for which 
United States foreign-trade statistics 
may be made public, this country’s im- 
ports of Cuban cigar tobacco and cigars 
in the period 1938-43, inclusive, are here 
shown. 


Puerto Rican Tobacco Exports 


Following the removal of American 
trade barriers many years ago, the United 
States became the foremost outlet for 
Puerto Rican cigar tobacco. Although a 
substantial volume has entered this 
country each year, amounts in the last 3 
years did not in any way approximate 
those imported from Cuba. 


Total entries of the island’s raw leaf 
have pursued a definite downward trend 
in volume during the war period. Ad- 
vances in value, however, have been 
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At various times in the past, supplies 
of Puerto Rican tobacco have outrun 
market requirements, and prices haye 
dropped to unsatisfactory levels. At such 
time growers have cut production to 
bring supply into line with demand, re. 
sulting in the desired market improve. 
ment. Crop reduction prevailed twice 
during the 1938-44 period. In the 1938_ 
39 season a drastic cut was made; the 
1943 yield was lowered to 9,000,000 
pounds, from 32,000,000 in the preceding 
year. Substantial price raises have ac. 
companied each production cut. 

Cigar wrapper is no longer cultivated 
on the island. All tobacco produced is 
of a cigar-filler type, similar to some 
Cuban leaf. The Puerto Rican product 
is said to lack the flavor and aroma which 
characterizes Cuban filler, therefore is 
in less favor with American cigar manu- 
facturers who cater to the public taste. 
Despite these deficiencies Puerto Rican 
filler plays a very useful part as a blend- 
ing agent. A Havana-Puerto Rico blend 
often forms the filler of shade-grown- 
type cigars, also of the seed- and 
Havana-type products. Furthermore, 
these blended types represent the great- 
est volume of cigars marketed today. 

Arrivals of Puerto Rican filler into the 
United States have dropped sharply in 
the last 3 years. And, through 1943, an 








marked. (Continued on p. 29) 
United States Imports of Cuban Cigar Tobacco and Cigars, 1938-43, inclusive 
. , ] Cigars and 
Wrap ill Serap ot af 
apper Filler raj I il leaf chennai 
Year 
1,000 1,000 1,000 io 1,000 oo 1,000 4 OS 1,000 o 
pol ds . junds ast ds v mounds wwe" its GOr 
pound lars pound lars pound lar pound lars unit lars 
1938 166 55 9, 567 }, 433 2 940 x22 12, 673 S10 2, 42 273 
1939 165 546—s«10, 349 6, 601 3, 163 S58 13,677 8, 005 2, 91 330) 
1940 125 433 11, 956 7, 590 3, 347 914 | 15,428 8, O37 4, 416 364 
1941 110 364-12, 63S 7, 905 3, 572 925 16, 320 9, 284 4, 093 432 
1942 112 275 | 15,119 576 4, 939 1,372 | 2,170 | 12,2233 s, A868 WA 
1943 171 44] 19, 647 5, 004 6, 445 2,346 | 26, 263 18, S31 18, 107 1, 909 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerct 





Courtesy Department of Agriculture 
Plot of filler tobacco in fertilizer experiments conducted by the Tobacco Institute of Puerto Rico. 
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rgentina’s Dairy Industry 


Though Beef-Cattle Interests Predominate, the Republic 
Looms as Potential Competitor in Dairy-Products Markets 


HE ARGENTINE DAIRY INDUS- 
TRY has been greatly stimulated by 
the present war. Dairy products, includ- 
ing canned milk, dried milk, butter, 
cheese, and casein (regarded as a minor 
export prior to 1940) now constitute one 
of the most important groups in Argen- 
tina’s foreign trade. 

Argentina, with an area of 1,079,965 
square miles and a population of ap- 
proximately 13,320,641, is essentially a 
beef-cattle country, with dairy products 
playing a secondary role. Although the 
output of the dairy industry represents 
about 12 percent of the annual produc- 
tion of the livestock industry and about 
5 percent of the entire agricultural pro- 
duction of Argentina, the dairy industry 
nevertheless continued to expand from 
an aggregate value of $27,000,000 (U. S.) 
in 1935 to more than $63,000,000 in 1941. 

The climate and physical character- 
istics of Argentina are especially favor- 
able for dairy farming, and there are 
almost unlimited possibilities for the de- 
velopment of this industry. Grazing 
areas extend from the great alfalfa 
regions of the central zones to the hills 
of Azul, Tandil, and Olavarria to the 
mountain regions in the south where 
dairying conditions similar to those 
found in Switzerland exist. 

One of the principal reasons (as ad- 
vanced by many) why the dairy industry 
has not made greater progress is that 
large areas of land are held by relatively 
few owners, who have preferred not to 
promote diversified farming among their 
tenants, but to devote their efforts to 
the production of grains and cereals 
and to the development of the beef-cat- 
tle industry. In recent years, there has 
been a slow but gradual increase in the 
number of smaller farms on which the 
Ministry of Agriculture has tended to 
stimulate dairying methods and instal- 
lations. 

According to a study of the country’s 
dairy farming made in 1939 by the Ar- 
gentine Rural Society, there were 12,177 
dairy farms and a total of about 35,000,- 
000 cattle, of which approximately 3,000,- 
000 were dairy cattle. 


Distinctive Features 


Some distinctive features of conditions 
in dairying in Argentina are: (1) The 
fact that the cattle are fed almost en- 
tirely on grass; (2) the extensive or 
large-scale operations of ranches; (3) 
the close relation to the beef-cattle in 
dustry; (4) the share and cash-rent sys- 
tems resulting from the ownership of 
land in large tracts; and (5) the highly 
commercial nature of the industry. 


639042452 


By Tuomas S. Hutcuins, Foodstuffs 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 


Native pastures in some districts and 
alfalfa in others are grazed throughout 
the year. On many farms, winter pas- 
turage is supplemented by the sowing of 
oats andrye. However, only in the most 
exceptional instances, or in cases of ex- 
treme drought, does it become necessary 
to feed grain, and silos are very ex- 
ceptional. 

The climate is such that it is not nec- 
essary to house livestock during winter 
months, and dairy cows are milked in an 
open paddock the year around. Conse- 
quently, there are very few farm build- 
ings, and upright silos for storing 
ensilage are found only around Buenos 
Aires. Ensilage is also stored in pit 
silos. In all other zones, forage crops 
are sown. Thus, the capitai outlay for 
buildings necessary for dairy farming is 
very small in Argentina. 


Conditions and Methods 


In the four principal dairying Prov- 
inces of Buenos Aires, Cordoba, Santa Fe, 
and Entre Rios, the largest percentage of 
the dairy farms consist of varying acre- 
ages from 60 to 125 and from 250 to 500 
acres while relatively few have more than 
2,500 acres. The majority of the dairies 
are within 10 to 15 miles of a railroad. 


Farm land holdings are in large indi- 
vidual units, usually from 10,000 to 25,- 
000 or even 50,000 acres. Generally, the 
dairy cows are the property of the land- 
owner, who divides his holdings into 
areas each sufficient to carry about 200 
cows. There is a small house on each 
of these divisions, with living conditions 
of a very primitive nature, and the 200 
cows are placed in charge of a family 
which tends and milks them, usually on 
a share basis—40 percent being paid to 
the family and the remaining 60 percent 
going to the owner. A large landowner 
may have 10, 20, or as many as 40 dairy 
farms of this type on a portion or all 
of his property of 5,000 to 40,000 acres. 
The dairymen have no investment and 
are employed exclusively for milking the 
cows and delivering the milk to the local 
skimming stations or cheese factories. 
The landowner keeps the tract stocked 
with cows and removes the yearling 
calves either to be sold or to be grown 
out and fattened on another part of the 
estancia. 

In some districts, particularly in the 
Province of Santa Fe, the smaller farm- 
ers own their land and cattle, sell their 
calves, and combine some grain farming 
with the raising of dairy cattle. Some 
degree of diversification is found on 
farms of this type, but the bulk of milk 
production is on dairy farms where 
either cash rent is paid for the land and 
the farmers own their cows, or where 
the dairymen own neither cows nor the 
land, but are employed merely for milk- 





Courtesy Argentine Embassy 


On an Argentine dairy farm. 
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ing on a share basis. In the market 
milk areas close to Buenos Aires the 
former system of dairymen cash-renting 
tracts of 250 to 500 acres from the large 
landowners, owning their own cattle, and 
selling their milk and surplus calves and 
stock, is predominant. These men fre- 
quently have 5-year leases on the land 
and usually remain on the land in- 
definitely. 

Dairy cattle in Argentina are confined 
largely to the Basques from Spain, 
Shorthorns, and their crossbred de- 
scendants. The number of purebred 
dairy cattle in 1937 numbered 8,195, and 
has constantly increased as dairy farm- 
ing has become more scientific. 

Since Argentina is a beef-producing 
country, the dairy cows are mostly of the 
beef type. The young steers and surplus 
females are sold for fattening in other 
areas. Except for the comparatively 
few milking herds of the dairy breeds, 
the cows are milked only once a day, as 
the calves are permitted to run with 
them during part of the day. Only dur- 
ing months of heaviest production, and 
then only in certain zones or when milk 
prices are relatively high, are cows 
milked twice a day. 

The popular dairy breed is the Hol- 
stein-Friesian. There have been 1,974 
head of pure-bred Holstein cattle, mostly 
high-quality bulls, imported since 1906, 
of which 691 were brought from Holland, 
199 from the United States, 55 from 
Germany, 54 from Switzerland, and 54 
from New Zealand. Argentina has im- 
ported its best sires during the past 10 
years from the United States. 

The last Argentine census which gives 
figures for the dairy and beef population 
by breeds was that for 1937, which figures 
are shown in table 1. 
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TABLE 1.—Dairy and Beef Cattle 
Population of Argentina, 1937 


[Head] 





Dairy cows 


Breed Total of 


Pedi- | Non-pedi-| reed 

greed greed 
Shorthorn a 3, 935 1, 785, 615 19, 790, 48 
Holstein 2, 229 168, 094 670, 144 
Normandy 334 | 8, 195 58, 149 
Red-polled 164 | 8, 245 | 29, 152 
Jersey -- : 73 1, 126 2, 845 
Flemish 150 873 3, 409 
Guernsey 2 20 | 195 883 
Ayershire 65 153 
Hereford - - 3, 134, 754 
Polled Angus 1, 754, 475 
All others = 1, 290 1, 972, 343 7. 763, 761 

Total 8, 195 3, 944, 751 33, 207, 807 





Source: Commercial Intelligence Journal, Ottawa, 
Canada, July 29, 1944. 


Comparison between figures for the 
1937 and 1942 census for numbers of cows 
indicate an increase of about 16 percent 
during this 5-year period. In the enu- 
meration, no distinction was made be- 
tween milk cows and cows produced 
mainly for beef. This distinction is not 
important in Argentina as most of the 
milk comes from cows bred for produc- 
tion of beef. 


TABLE 2.—Milk Cows, Heifers, and Heifer 
Calves Reported in 1937 and 1942 


{Thousand head] 





Year Cows Heifers Heifer calves 
1937 11, 529 4,144 3, 852 
1942__ 13, 653 4, 237 3, 211 





Source: Bureau of Dairy Industry, Argentine Ministry 
of Agriculture 





Courtesy Argentine Embassy 
In an Argentine dairy-products establishment, Province of Buenos Aires. 
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According to United States standards 
there are few modern dairy farms in Ar. 
gentina. Hand-milking is universa] 
throughout the country; only in a few 
cases are mechanical methods employed, 
Milking is done both in- and out-of- 
doors, but nearly all dairy establishments 
use a shed in rainy or bad weather. 

In stables where milk for industria] 
purposes is produced, sanitary methods 
are not so strictly observed as in those 
where milk is produced for direct human 
consumption. The percentage of milk 
pasteurized varies in different centers of 
consumption and depends largely upon 
the local sanitary regulations. The 
quality of the milk does not measure up 
to United States standards. 

Production, consumption, exports, and 
stocks of the major dairy products for 
the years 1937-44 are given in table 3. 


TABLE 3.—Argentine Dairy Production, 
Consumption, Exports, and Stocks, 1937- 
4 

[Thousand pounds! 





Commodity 1937 1938 1939 1940 


Butter: 


Production 68, 166 | 65,812 | 75,503 | 81,704 





Exports 19,359 | 16,173 | 19,744 | 28 25) 
Stocks 3, 260 2, 747 2,712) 6,04 
Consumption 49,331 | 49,674 | 52,428 | 53, 368 
Cheese 
Production 74, 352 94, O41 (112, 577 116, 917 
Exports 3, 25 4, 363 5,474 11, 559 
Stocks ! § 24,065 | 33, 069 43, 060 
Consumption 7 80,780 | 97,196 | 107,859 
Casein: 
Production 36,821 | 45,814 47, 928 
Exports 29,436 | 45,335 | 44,004 
Stocks ! 13, 688 | 20, 503 20, 430 
Consumption 550 552 551 
Milk powder 
Production 2, 271 2, 676 3, 446 2, 736 
Exports... 102 162 169 | 256 
Stocks ! c=) (*) (*) | (*) 
Consumption 2, 210 2, 548 3, 334 2, WI 
Milk, condensed: ? 
Production 1, 274 2, 243 2, 505 3, 866 
Exports 33 74 y2 583 
Stocks ! . ° (*) | (*) 
Consumption 1,313 2, 244 2, 477 3, 309 
Commodity 1941 1942 1943 144 
Butter 
Production 06,365 90,891 108,554 104, 604 
Exports 31,618 | 31,747 | 36, 208 38, 827 
Stocks ! 6,398 | 14,632 7, 780 13, 351 
Consumption 55.513 . 65.996 62. 209 70, 360 
C heese 
Production 142, 657 (129, 507 |137, 685 | 159,302 
Exports 26, 5O1 19,013 | 29, 522 22, 009 
Stocks ! 40,589 57,084 | 48, 420 41, 347 
Consumption 99,166 119, 158 (117, 289 | 141, 464 
Casein 
Production 58,459 56,508 | 61, 699 62, 478 
Exports 72, 230 | 34,954 | 54, 368 78, 294 
Stocks ! 23, 803 & O82 | 30, 068 37, 02 
Consumption 550 552 2, 079 (*) 
Milk powder 
Production 3, 355 5, 938 9, 389 9, 881 
Exports 505 679 4,101 5, 293 
Stocks (*) (*) (*) 1, 684 
Consumption 2, 767 5, 259 5, 288 4, 588 


Milk, condensed; ? 


Production 6, 995 6, 574 | 11, 204 11, 226 


Exports 2, 679 3, 147 2, 606 3, 000 
Stocks ! *) (*) (*) 1, 625 
Consumption 1, 444 3, 407 &, 688 8, 226 





* Not available 
January 1 of each year 

2 Mostly sweetened. 
Disregarding changes in stocks 


Source: Bureau of Dairy Industry, Argentine Minis» 
try of Agriculture. 


Fluid Milk 


No Official statistics are available on 
the production of milk in Argentina, but 
the following figures, obtained from the 

(Continued on p. 44) 
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Courtesy Office of Inter-American Affairs 
Workmen laying crushed rock on a highway in the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


Brazil’s Highway Program 
s Ambitious and Farsighted 


RAZIL TODAY is planning, and 

beginning to carry out, an elabo- 
rate long-range highway program which 
promises to have significant effects in 
the field of international trade, no less 
than in the enhancement of the Repub- 
lic’s economic progress and the general 
well-being of the Brazilian people. Com- 
mercial transformations, the rise of new 
and important markets and sources of 
supply, loom now as probable results of 
the eventual construction of the highway 
networks that are envisaged. And, as a 
shorter-term consequence, after Victory 
Day Brazil will be in the market for a 
vast amount of road-building machinery, 
tools, and equipment, as well as a large 
corps of trained highway engineers. 
United States manufacturers should ob- 
viously be in an excellent position—when 
the exigent requirements of wartime have 
subsided—to provide the tools and me- 
chanical equipment that the big Brazil- 
ian highway program will demand. (As 
regards the engineering, the Brazilians 
have great actual and potential capa- 
bilities, and already a number of young 
Brazilian highway engineers have come 
to the United States for advanced train- 
ing in modern highway-construction 
methods. ) 

Brazil, the largest of the American re- 
publics—larger even than the United 
States without Alaska—has been sorely 
handicapped in the past by a lack of 
adequate highway transportation. Most 
of Brazil’s highway development has 
taken place within the last 20 years, so 
that today this Republic has an estimated 
258,390 kilometers of highways of vari- 
ous types, being used by nearly 243,000 


By Maurice E. GILMore, Director of 
Overland Transportation, Trans- 
portation Department, Office of 
Inter-American Affairs 


motor vehicles, plus thousands of ox carts 
and other forms of local transportation. 
These highways are classified as fol- 
lows: 371 kilometers of hydraulic con- 
crete, 207 asphalt, 2,264 bituminous 
macadam, 8,622 broken stone, 52,831 
improved dirt roads, and 194,094 unim- 
proved dirt roads. In other words, less 
than 25 percent are improved roads. 


Exigent Need for Roads 


As recently as 1940, 80 percent of the 
nation’s highways were described as 
being without drainage and in poor con- 
dition, so that in the rainy season many 
roads were obstructed or impassable. To 
this may be added the fact that the ma- 
jority of the vehicles using these roads— 
trucks, busses, and motor cars—were 
built for first-class roads or for use on 
city streets and not for rough going, 
which fact added greatly to repair and 
maintenance charges on the vehicles in 
use. 

With a view to overcoming the above 
difficulties and to provide a unified plan 
for construction and maintenance, a Na- 
tional Highway Plan was drawn up and 
approved by Presidential decree in March 
1944, calling for the construction of 35,- 
906 kilometers of first-class and 2,631 
kilometers of second-class roads. 


The Determining Factors 


In drawing up this program, the fol- 
lowing factors were taken into considera- 
tion: 

(1) To prevent the new highways (in- 
sofar as possible) from competing with 
existing railways, and thus avoid dupli- 
cation of service. 

(2) To make use of the existing high- 
ways or those projected by the various 
State highway authorities. 

(3) To consider only those highways of 
national significance. 

(4) To see that the highways in the 
interior of the country connect at suit- 
able points with the commercial air lines. 

The plan visualizes a structure com- 
posed of three groups of highways. 
These comprise longitudinal highways 
running north and south, transverse 
highways from east to west, and connect- 
ing highways between important points 
or between two or more trunk highways. 
This plan, as will be seen by a glance at 
the map on page 12 provides for a com- 
plete network (eventually) of roads 
throughout the Republic. 

It may be noted at this point that 
there is an especial need in Brazil for 
sturdy motor vehicles built for hard 
wear—cars which can stand rough treat- 
ment and pioneer conditions, and at a 
price within the reach of the average 
Brazilian farmer and rancher. 


Principal Roads Planned 
Route No. 1 


The principal grand trunk road of this 
network, as planned, will be the Getulio 
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Vargas Highway (6,155 kilometers) 
which, roughly, will follow the coastal 
region throughout, from Belem, on the 
Amazon, to Jaguarao on the border of 
Uruguay, uniting Belem with the capitals 
of the northern States and passing 
through Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, 
Curitiba, Porto Alegre, and Pelotas. 


Route No. 2 


The Pan-Northeastern (3,087 kilo- 
meters) will join all the State capitals of 
the northeast, including Sao Luiz, 
Fortaleza, Natal, Recife, Maceio, and 
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Salvador, besides many other towns en 
route. 
RovteE No. 3 


The Trans-Northeastern (1,275 kilo- 
meters), whose construction is already 
far advanced, will establish dir ‘t com- 
munications between the capita s of. the 
States of Ceara and Baia. It w U serve 
as the main trunk line of the novtheast, 
and from it will extend branch ‘nes to 
the other capitals. 


Route No. 4 


The Trans-Brazilian Highway ‘.4,915 
kilometers), running through the: cen- 
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tral meridian of the nation, will extend 
from Belem, on the Amazon, to Santana 
do Livramento, on the border of Ury. 
guay, and will unite remote points 
hitherto without adequate communica. 
tions. The principal points touched wij] 
be Tocantinia, Sao Jose do Tocantins, 
Goiania, Pedro Afonso, Pena on the river 
Parnaiba, and the Minas Triangle, 


Route No. 5 


The Amazonian Highway (2,946 kilo. 
meters) will run from Santarem, half. 
way between Belem and Manaus, 
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This map shows the roads that are planned for the future. 
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Courtesy Office of Inter-American Affairs 


Road building in Brazil must surmount or penetrate a vast variety of truly formidable terrain. 


through Cuiaba to the center and south 
of Brazil. It will open undeveloped 
territories in the State of Mato Grosso 
and will terminate on the frontier of 
Parana. 


RovreE No. 6 


T..c Acre Highway (2,814 kilometers) 
will unite the Acre Territory with the 
cente, and south of the country. 


TRANSVERSE ROUTES 


The Transverse Routes are these: 





Route Route name 


No.7 Maranhao 

Piaui 

Rio Grande do Norte 
Paraiba 
Pernambuco 
Alagoas 

Sergipe 

No, 14 Baia_. 

No. 15 Centro-Oeste 

Rio de Janeiro 

Sao Paulo 

Parana 

Santa Catarina 

Rio Grande do Sol 
Sul de Mato Grosso 


Total 


Connecting highways 
No. 22 
No, 23 
No, 24 
No. 25 
No. 26 


No. 27 


Total connecting 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


Te em Length in 

rerminal cities | kilometers 
Sao Luiz to Carolina 1, 344 
Teresina to Loreto. - 763 
Natal to Barra 316 
Cabedelo to Ico-- 610 
Recife to Petrolina 720 
Maceio to Panlo Afonso 333 
Aracaju to Joazeiro 552 
Salvador to Porto Nacional 1, 361 
Vitoria to Mato Grosso 3, 052 
Entre Rios to Resende 219 
Santos to Corumba 1, 780 
Paranagua to Iguassu 878 
Curitiba to Torres 699 
Torres to Porto Alegre and to Uruguaina S84 
Porto Nov. 15 to Porto Murtinho 7 


Recife to Salvador 

Rio to Belo Horizonte 

Belo Horizonte to Sao Paulo 
Resende to Araraquara 
Vaccaria to Passo Fundo 
Dourados to Ponta Pora 





Army’s Big Role 


Particularly noteworthy in this con- 
struction program is the important role 
played by Brazil’s Army in building and 
improving highways. 

Within a recent 4-year period the 
Army Highway Battalions have either 
surfaced or completely constructed more 
than 3,000 kilometers of important 
highways and are currently engaged on 
Survey and construction assignments 
totaling several thousand kilometers. 

Of the highway work thus far com- 
pleted by the Army, 1,600 kilometers lies 
in the three southern States of Parana, 
Santa Catarina, and Rio Grande do Sul. 

In the great, undeveloped Mato Grosso 
region—the Wild West of Brazil—the 


army has done useful work in surveying 
and opening up new highways and in 
making passable many existing trails. 
This includes the complete rebuilding of 
the important 850-kilometer highway 
extending from Campo Grande, on the 
Northwestern Railway, northward to 
Cuiaba, the capital of Mato Grosso. 

Another important highway built by 
the army in this territory is that start- 
ing from the town Aquidauana on the 
same Northwestern Railroad (west of 
Campo Grande) and extending south- 
westward through Nioac and Jardim to 
Porto Murtinho on the Paraguay River. 

Surveys have been completed for a 
220-kilometer road westward from 
Cuiaba to Sao Luiz Caceres on the upper 
Paraguay River. 
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The Army has begun work on a high- 
way to run northwestward from Cuiaba 
following the old, overland trail across 
Mato Grosso to Porto Velho on the Ma- 
deira River. This route has been sur- 
veyed as far as Vilhena, some 600 kilo- 
meters, and has been completed for over 
100 kilometers of this distance. 

The Railway Battalions of the Army 
have also been active. The First Rail- 
way Battalion recently completed the 
100-kilometer Santiago de Boqueirao- 
Sao Luiz-Serra Azul railway and is now 
working on the 450-kilometer Pelotas- 
Santa Maria line. Both lines are in the 
State of Rio Grande do Sul. 

The Second Railway Battalion is now 
pushing work on the 780-kilometer Rio 
Negro-Bento Gonzalves line in the State 
of Santa Catarina. 


Salient Examples 


Worthy of special mention are two 
outstanding pieces of highway construc- 
tion now under way in Brazil—the 485- 
kilometer express highway between Rio 
de Janeiro and Sao Paulo and the 176- 
kilometer express highway between the 
port of Santos and the city of Sao Paulo. 

The Rio-Sao Paulo superhighway will 
have two asphalted traffic lanes each 25 
feet wide with a 10-foot landscaped strip 
in the center. 

The Santos-Sao Paulo Highway, offi- 
cially known as the Via Anchieta, is a 
two-lane cement-surfaced highway, each 
strip 20 feet wide, and with an 18-foot 
dirt road on either side for most of its 
length. Several kilometers of this high- 
way are already open for use, and all of 
it would have been completed by this 
time had not war-caused scarcities pre- 
vented road-building machinery from 
arriving from the United States. 





Social-Welfare 


Objectives at Mexico 
City Conference 


(Continued from p. 4) 


policy is the welfare of the citizen. Con- 
crete evidence of accomplishments in 
the fields of work covered by the reso- 
lutions was presented to the delegates in 
Mexico City through various illustra- 
tions of social progress in Mexico. The 
most outstanding of these illustrations 
was the Festival in the National Sta- 
dium on the first Sunday of the Con- 
ference, to celebrate the completion of 
the first stage in the national campaign 
against illiteracy. 

It was recognized at the Conference 
that the peoples of the Americas will 
have to break a vicious circle if condi- 
tions of poverty and ignorance are to be 
overcome. Low standards of living and 
meager opportunities in the home and 
the community are attributable to the 
lack of economic and industrial develop- 
ment. The Secretary of Education of 
Mexico, in his speech at the National 
Stadium, emphasized the fact that indus- 
trialization can proceed only as the citi- 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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Reports Submitted by Offices of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Brazil 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Rio de Janeiro) 


Commercial transactions in coffee re- 
commenced in good volume after the Bra- 
zilian Government fixed a schedule of ex- 
port bonuses to bridge the gap between 
Santos market quotations and the OPA 
ceiling price in the United States. 

A general strike was declared on April 
5, by railway workers of the Viacao Fer- 
rea do Rio Grande do Sul. According 
to press reports from Porto Alegre, traf- 
fic was completely stopped on that rail- 
way, which serves the whole State of Rio 
Grande do Sul. Latest reports indicated 
that the strike spread to the streetcar 
service in the city of Porto Alegre and 
that it was rapidly becoming of a general 
naiure, including bank and commercial 
employees. Railway strikers are de- 
manding wage increases from 10 percent 
for higher paid personnel to 50 percent 
for the lowest-wage earners. 

Because of the drought in southern 
Brazil, the water level in the reservoirs 
which supply water for the main electric 
power plant for the Rio de Janeiro area 
is unusually low. As it became evident 
that the supply of electric energy for the 
area will be deficient in the latter part 
of this year and into 1946, the Brazilian 
National Council of Water Power and 
Electrical Energy ordered rationing of 
electrical energy, commencing April 1. 
A high-tension line is under construction 
to connect the Rio de Janeiro area with 
the Sao Paulo electrical supply system, 
but under wartime conditions it is doubt- 
ful if this line can be finished before 
January 1947. 

The first commercial aluminum metal 
made in Brazil recently was poured at 
the plant of the Electro-Quimica do 
Brasil, Saramenha, near Ouro Preto in 
the State of Minas Gerais. Only two of 
the electrolytic pots are operating at 
present, but it is planned to start oper- 
ation of the other 20 pots soon. This will 
provide an annual capacity of 2,500 me- 
tric tons of aluminum. 

A firm of American consulting geolo- 
gists and petroleum engineers has been 
retained on a 3-year contract by the 
Brazilian Government, as advisers to the 
National Petroleum Council, the Govern- 
ment department engaged in exploring 
for oil in Brazil. 


Chile 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Santiago) 


The retail sales volume has failed to 
move upward, and the demand for na- 
tionally manufactured popular-priced 
merchandise has continued at a mod- 
erate level. There has been, however, 
a marked decline in the acquisition of 


imported consumer goods and better- 
quality merchandise of local production. 
This situation may be attributed to buyer 
resistance to prevailing prices which have 
been considered too high, and to the 
deferment of many nonessential pur- 
chases in anticipation of an early termi- 
nation of the European conflict which 
might result in the increased availability 
of a wider range of merchandise at more 
moderate costs. Buying by wholesalers 
has been limited largely to fill-in items, 
volume purchases being temporarily 
postponed in view of the uncertainties of 
the immediate future. 

Industrial plants have tended to re- 
turn to normal production schedules 
where raw-material inventories and the 
labor situation have permitted. Labor 
disputes have increased, affecting the 
three large nitrate companies, two of the 
three principal copper producers, the 
entire leather and shoe industry in San- 
tiago, the Antofagasta-Bolivia Railway 
and the ports of Iquique and Tocopilla. 

The harvesting of grain, fruit, and 
vegetables has been close to normal, al- 
though wet weather has caused the rice 
crop to mature somewhat late, and a 
small portion of the crop may be lost if 
the rains continue. Prices of agricul- 
tural products in general are higher than 
in the corresponding period of last year, 
and the domestic market for most agri- 
cultural commodities, with the exception 
of oats, is firm. 

The Chilean Government’s 18-year 
agricultural plan has, on the whole, met 
with a favorable response. Several 
projects under the plan have been initi- 
ated, and steps have been taken to put 
others into operation as soon as prac- 
ticable. A recently promulgated decree 
establishing the regulations governing 
the functions, powers, and activities of 
the Chilean price-control office has 
evoked widespread criticism on the 
grounds that its provisions of authority 
are so broad as to constitute a serious 
threat to private enterprise, private 
property, and the whole economy. 

The Price Control Office has estimated 
that there is an annual deficit of 5,100,- 
000 bags of cement which it has indicated 
to the larger consumers should be over- 
come by importation until Chilean pro- 
duction is increased sufficiently to meet 
the demand. Two decrees recently were 
issued to aid the drug and allied indus- 
tries, appointing a commission to study 
the post-war problems of the industry 
and granting a subsidy on medicinal and 
toilet preparations exported from the 
country. For the first time in its history. 
Chile is manufacturing potassium chlo- 
rate in commercial quantities. 

The Chilean press continued to devote 
considerable space to the question of at- 
tracting new foreign capital in the post- 


war period as a means of hastening the 
country’s economic and industrial de- 
velopment. The Government has an- 
nounced that new measures designed to 
give satisfactory assurances to prospec- 
tive foreign investors are being actively 
considered by the Cabinet, and what 
purported to be a draft of the tentative 
regulations was published in several San- 
tiago papers on March 22. According 
to this source, the Government contem- 
plates giving written undertakings to 
new foreign investors which would guar- 
antee them the privilege of withdrawing 
interest and earnings regularly and fully 
from the country and of withdrawing 
their capital within a maximum period 
of 5 years following the date of request 
to do so. 

The Central Bank’s sight obligations 
in pesos totaled 3,186,000,000 pesos on 
March 20, an increase of 68,000,000 since 
the end of 1944. This rise was chiefly 
attributed to the Bank’s rediscounts 
having continued at a high figure, and 
the fact that it has not succeeded in 
selling all the dollars which have had to 
be purchased from the large copper ex- 
porters to enable the latter to cover their 
production costs in Chile. Such pur- 
chases have accounted for the issuance 
of approximately 45,000,000 pesos since 
January 1. The Bank’s rediscounts for 
commercial banks on March 20 totaled 
317,000,000 pesos, and, in addition, it was 
carrying 47,000,000 in rediscounts for the 
National Savings Bank. 

On the consolidated balance sheet of 
the commercial banks for February 28, 
the ratio of their cash plus deposits in 
the Central Bank to their combined sight 
obligations were shown as 18.8 percent, 
compared with 16.9 percent at the end 
of 1944. The Chilean bond market has 
shown practically no price changes in 
the past 4 weeks. 


Peru 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Lima, Peru) 


General economic conditions in Peru 
during the first quarter of 1945 have been 
normal; labor has been quiet and agri- 
cultural and industrial progress satis- 
factory. Despite moderate increases in 
foreign-exchange holdings of the Cen- 
tral Reserve Bank, exchange allocations 
for imports, especially so-called luxuries, 
such as whisky and the better grades of 
clothing and textiles, have tightened. 
Most of the important financial indexes 
continued their upward trends. 

Encouraged by the arrival in 1944 of 
55,000 metric tons of iron and steel, 
building activities have been accelerated. 
However, the tightening of the United 
States supply situation and lack of sub- 
stantial stocks in this country make it 
doubtful whether new projects just 
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started can be completed without long 
delays for steel deliveries. Steel orders 
for May delivery have been postponed to 
December or to 1946, and first- and sec- 
ond-quarter estimates of supply have 
been cutin half. This will shortly apply 
automatic brakes to building unless an 
early termination of the war again alters 
the supply picture. Domestic cement 
supplies are still inadequate for local 
needs so that substantial imports from 
the United States and the United King- 
dom may arrive during the next 6 
months. The new fiour mill of the Cia. 
Molinera del Peru has installed most of 
its machinery and is about to begin mill- 
ing operations. 

In a Supreme Decree of March 31, 
compulsory increases on salaries, on a 
sliding scale based on 1940, for private 
employees in the Provinces were estab- 
lished. On March 2, minimum wages 
were established for workers in the 
building and construction trades. 

Work on the new port facilities at 
Chimbote is nearing completion. Top 
concrete surfacing of the long pier and 
dock and the laying of railway and 
crane tracks has already begun. Astiff- 
legged derrick has been ordered from 
the United States for installation at the 
end of the long pier to be supplemented 
by other cranes. Two steam cranes 
serve light-draft vessels using the short 
pier which has been operating for some 
time. The 25,000-ton coal-storage bin 
is completed, and a trestle is now being 
built over the pit to handle bottom-dump 
cars recently ordered from the United 
States to replace side-dump cars now in 
use. The first 4,000-ton shipment of 
cleaned and graded coal has arrived at 
Chimbote from new coal washing and 
grading plants installed in the Chuqui- 
cara Valley. Through rail traffic from 
Chimbote to Huallanca was restored on 
March 12. 

Ginning of the 1944-45 cotton crop 
has begun with yield still estimated as 
1,450,000 quintals as against 1,234,375 
quintals for the 1943-44 crop, the in- 
crease is attributed to somewhat larger 
planted area, inasmuch as the water sup- 
ply and entomological conditions are less 
satisfactory than a year ago. The 
USCC has begun the disposal of its pur- 
chases of Pima cotton, thus far at fav- 
orable prices. The heavy port stocks of 
1,475,000 quintals as of March 31 are 
practically all sold. Growers are ex- 
periencing much concern over the rising 
production costs and uncertainties as to 
prices. Owing to the fact that the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Supply has not yet started 
buying, the USCC price remains in doubt 
and quotations for Peruvian qualities are 
above Brazilian parities. 

Food supply and distribution problems 
continue in the Lima-Callao area, with 
long lines of customers waiting at the 
markets to buy meat, white potatoes, 
rice, and charcoal; milk also is in short 
supply. Food-crop prospects are for re- 
duced planted area and yields because of 
late and subnormal water supplies which 
will be used first for cotton and sugar. 
Bean acreage has been decreased, and 
low price ceilings give little encourage- 
ment to expanding potato acreage, for 
which shortages are expected. The 
wholesale price index rose from 233 in 
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mid-January to 234 in February, while 
for the same months the cost of living 
index advanced from 193 to 195.4. 

New official price lists for pharmaceu- 
tical specialties, effective April 1, in- 
creased prices by 5 percent, both for 
Lima and the Provinces. In a Supreme 
Resolution of March 13, all foreign prod- 
ucts packaged in Peru were required to 
show this clearly on printed labels. 


Ecuador 


(From the U. S. Consulate General, 
Guayaquil) 


Energetic measures are being taken by 
Government authorities with a view to 
the prevention of speculation in, and the 
increasing of prices of, foodstuffs. Asa 
result of an increase in the price of rice 
of nearly 100 percent in the past 6 
months, allegedly due to the speculation 
of merchants and rice mills, an executive 
decree was issued April 3, 1945, ordering 
all persons holding rice stocks to declare 
the quantities on hand, and directing 
that all stocks in rice mills be turned over 
to the National Distributor, a Govern- 
ment organization, at fixed prices: 173 
sucres a quintal (of 101.42 pounds) for 
first-class rice for exportation; 52 sucres 
a quintal for first-class rice for domestic 
consumption; and 49 sucres a quintal for 
second-class rice for domestic consump- 
tion. 

Furthermore, the authorities are im- 
posing fines and prison sentences of from 
1 to 4 days on persons convicted of alter- 
ing prices fixed for foodstuffs. ,In order 
to further prevent the cost of living from 
increasing, the Minister of Economy an- 
nounced early in April that a decree 
soon would be issued authorizing the im- 
portation free of duty of articles of prime 
necessity for a period of 6 months. 

Transportation facilities continue to- 
tally inadequate to handle cargo between 
Guayaquil and inland areas, and the 
economy of the country is being seriously 
affected by the inability to ship sufficient 
supplies of imported articles, as well as 
cement and other building materials, to 
the interior. Similarly, frequent short- 
ages of foodstuffs produced in the in- 
terior, particularly butter and meat, are 
felt in Guayaquil because of lack of rail- 
way shipping space. Cargo which can 
afford the tariff is transported by plane; 
other products are carried up mountain 
trails by mule. 

The Ecuadoran Government has indi- 
cated its intention to complete the rail- 
way from Quito to San Lorenzo, on the 
coast near Esmeraldas, within 3 years. 
The work of laying the rails has been 
reported renewed after inactivity of sev- 
eral years. It is expected that this line 
will draw some of the foreign trade from 
the port of Guayaquil, through which 
now passes a large majority of foreign 
shipments. Rails also are being laid 
on the Sibambe-Cuenca line in the vi- 
cinity of Biblian. 

The Municipality of Guayaquil is con- 
sidering bids which have been submitted 
for supplying a new water system for 
the city. The project contemplates 
bringing water from the Daule River, 
about 12 miles above the city and will 
cost approximately $4,000,000. 
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Colombia 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Bogota) 


A growing confiidence was manifested 
by Colombian business interests that the 
problems of readjustment in the post- 
war period will be solved more readily 
as a result of the Conference of Cha- 
pultepec. Acceptance by this conference 


’ of Colombian proposals to maintain im- 


port controls and tariff protection for a 
provisional period, which has been in- 
terpreted locally to mean at least 5 years, 
created considerable satisfaction. Offi- 
cial announcement in the latter part of 
March by the United States that the 
ceiling price of coffee would be main- 
tained came as a distinct shock in busi- 
ness and financial circles. 

Further deflationary signs have ap- 
peared during the past 30-day period, 
and business activity has been relatively 
quiet. Gold reserves and dollar exchange 
decreased slightly during March, and 
gold production was 26 percent below 
that of the preceding month. Produc- 
tion of gold for the first 3 months of this 
year, however, has been higher than for 
the corresponding period of 1944. The 
monthly index of security quotations on 
the Bogota stock exchange registered a 
decline during the past month, for the 
first time since May 1944. 

Colombia had an unfavorable balance 
of payments exceeding $4,000,000 at the 
end of March. The continuation of 
heavy exchange purchases to pay for 
imports was the largest factor, although 
the small coffee-export movement was 
partly responsible. Applications for im- 
port licenses continued at an unprece- 
dented rate during the first 10 days of 
March, promising to surpass the record 
of the preceding month. The requisite 
of a deposit of 5 percent of the value of 
import licenses applied for was reestab- 
lished on March 12 so as to keep a closer 
control over the import situation. This 
deposit is forfeited if the corresponding 
merchandise is not imported. The vol- 
ume of import-license applications has 
decreased by one-third since this meas- 
ure was adopted. 

In harmony with the deflationary 
trends, the Government recently has 
eased the application of two antiinfla- 
tionary provisions. In the first, the re- 
quirement for the investment of com- 
pany net profits in nontransferable 
certificates of deposit with the Bank of 
the Republic (Banco de la Reptblica) 
was reduced from 20 percent of such 
profits to 10 percent, and the Govern- 
ment, moreover, postponed indefinitely 
the period within which investment in 
such certificates must be made covering 
1944 operations. It was announced that 
the Bank of the Republic will redeem 
before maturity up to 50 percent of the 
value of the certificates if the holders 
prove that the funds already invested 
will be utilized in the payment of income, 
patrimony, or excess profits taxes, or in 
the importation of machinery, spare 
parts, or materials for industry or agri- 
culture. 

The second example of antiinflationary 
relaxation was the decrease by the Gov- 
ernment of fees payable by the mining 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pedigreed Fowl Imported for Breeding 
Purposes: Exempted from Duty.—Fowl 
with certificate of pedigree for breeding 
purposes may now be imported into Ar- 
gentina free of customs duties, in ac- 
cordance with Executive Decree No. 
28504. 


Transport and Communication 


Argentina Approves Postal and Tele- 
communications Agreement with Bo- 
livia.—The Argentine Government has 
aproved an agreement concluded in No- 
vember 1944 between the General Bu- 
reau of Posts and Telegraphs of Argen- 
tina and the similar communications 
administration of Bolivia. The agree- 
ment, published January 23, 1945, in the 
Bo.frin OFICIAL DE LA REPUBLICA ARGEN- 
TINA, relates to the exchange of postal 
and telecommunications officials. 


Australia 


Economic Conditions 


REVIEW OF CONDITIONS DurRING 1944 

[See also the article “Australia—The Dra- 
matic Course of its Wartime Economy,” of 
which Part I appeared in the December 9, 
1944, issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY and 
Part II in the December 16, 1944, issue.] 


Australia suffered a disastrous drought 
in 1944. In many important areas of 
the country pastures became bare and 
crops failed completely. ‘These condi- 
tions, added to the shortage of fertilizer 
and farm labor and had a marked effect 
upon rural production during the year 
and upon the outlook for such produc- 
tion in 1945 which commenced with no 
relief in sight. 

Manufacturing industries were ham- 
pered by the shortage of labor and coal. 
but the volume of output of manufac- 
tured goods was not: greatly different 
from that of 1943. The most interesting 
trend during the year was the decline in 
employment in government munitions 
factories and the rise in employment in 
private factories, including those produc- 
ing goods for civil consumption. 

Australia’s foreign trade during 1944 
was featured by the continued heavy 
importation of goods from the United 
States under Lend-Lease. The Austral- 
ian Minister for Trade and Customs has 
announced that an “unofficial, provision- 
al” estimate of lend-lease goods supplied 
to Australia from the inception of the 
program to the end of January 1945 was 
$977,000,000 or £A333,000,000 when con- 
verted at the pegged rate of exchange 
($3.228 to the £A). He added that the 
total reciprocal aid rendered to the 
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United States by Australia amounted to 
£223,000,000. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Production of wool for the season 
August 1, 1944, to July 31, 1945, is still 
expected to total approximately 1,000,- 
000,000 pounds, as compared with 1,098,- 
000,000 in the preceding season. Shear- 
ing was well advanced before the full 
effects of the drought were felt, although 
in some areas the dry conditions caused 
fleeces to be somewhat lighter than last 
year. Stocks of wool are still accumulat- 
ing in Australia and at the end of 1944 
were about 1,500,000,000 pounds. Wool- 
growers receive prompt payment from 
the British Government under the lat- 
ter’s contract to purchase the entire clip 
at an average price of 15.453125 d. per 
pound (even if it cannot be moved from 
Australia) for the duration of the war 
and for one season after the end of the 
war, which has now been defined offi- 
cially as the war with Japan. 

At the end of 1944 the Commonwealth 
Government announced that it would 
soon introduce legislation to establish a 
fund to spend £600,000 annually on wool 
research and publicity. This fund will 
be obtained by increasing the present 
levy against growers of between 6 d. and 
2 s. per bale, the Commonwealth Gov- 


ernment contributing another 2 s. per 
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Workers for Better Health 


The simple, “human” picture 
which serves as our cover this week 
exemplifies the manner in which 
science is now striving to bring 
about social betterment—particu- 
larly in the field of health and 
sanitation—throughout the length 
and breadth of the Americas today. 
This theme forms one phase of the 
subject-matter discussed in our 
feature article by Miss Lenroot. 
The scene of the picture (courte- 
ously furnished by the Office of In- 
ter-American Affairs) is in a lab- 
oratory in Brazil. The medical re- 
searchers are Dr. Costa, Dr. Dean, 
and Dr. Causey. 
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bale. This proposed legislation has met 
widespread approval from growers who 
are becoming more and more concerned 
with the accumulation of wool stocks and 
the threat of synthetic fibers in the 
postwar period. 

The 1944-45 season wheat crop, which 
was being harvested at the end of the 
calendar year 1944, is not expected to 
exceed 50,000,000 bushels, as compared 
with 110,000,000 in the preceding season 
and 156,000,000 in the 1942-43 season. 
Reduced seeding in consequence of the 
shortage of fertilizer and manpower was 
partly responsible for this decline in pro- 
duction, but the main cause was the un- 
precedented drought. The wheat posi- 
tion is made worse by the fact that, be- 
cause of the failure of the hay and oats 
crop in many regions, large quantities of 
wheat are being used to feed sheep and 
other livestock in the drought-affected 
areas. The Minister for Agriculture has 
stated that 46,000,000 bushels of wheat 
must be allocated for the feeding of live- 
stock in 1945, as compared with a normal 
prewar usage of 8,000,000 bushels. On 
January 9, 1945, the Acting Prime Min- 
ister said that stocks of wheat in Aus- 
tralia would “just about see us through” 
until the next crop is harvested in No- 
vember and December 1945. Obviously, 
little wheat will be available for export. 

Production of meat in Australia in 1944 
was 1,020,000 long tons (carcass weight), 
which was slightly more than in 1943. 
Owing to the drought, the target for 1945 
is 965,000 tons. Because of this, and in 
view of increasing rather than decreasing 
demands being made on Australia, it is 
understood that the rationing of meat 
to Australian civilians will be intensified 
in 1945. The present ration is 3.6 pounds 
(carcass weight) per person’ weekly, 
which is equivalent to 2.25 pounds of 
butcher’s meat, and this is expected to 
be reduced by 10 percent. 

One of the most interesting develop- 
ments was in the case of sugar, which is 
grown in an area that has not been 
affected by the drought. Production 
during the 1944—45 season totaled 640,000 
long tons, as compared with approxi- 
mately 400,000 tons in the preceding sea- 
son. It is understood that greater quan- 
tities will be exported to the United 
Kingdom. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


There are still no signs of any large- 
scale reconversion of industry in Aus- 
tralia. However, by the end of 1944 there 
was unmistakable evidence that industry 
was beginning to emerge somewhat from 
the strict wartime basis upon which it 
had been operating. Some of the con- 
trols which had existed over certain spec- 
ified raw materials were relaxed at the 
end of the year and some items for civil- 
ian use were again being manufactured. 
An analysis of the results of 92 repre- 
sentative companies showed that collec- 
tively they earned 13.2 percent on their 
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stockholders funds in 1944, as compared 
with 11.9 percent in the preceding year. 
After providing for taxation, the figures 
were 6.4 and 5.8 percent, respectively. 
There was also a greater flow of new 
capital into public companies. New share 
capital raised by public subscription 
amounted to £2,820,737 in 1944, as com- 
pared with £674,258 in 1943. Signifi- 
cantly, the largest single issue during the 
year, amounting to £1,125,000, was made 
py the Adelaide Electric Supply Co. in 
order to complete a new powerhouse. 
Heavy industry, particularly the steel in- 
dustry, was handicapped during the year 
by a shortage of coal, the production of 
coal being 13,737,000 long tons in 1944, 
as compared with 14,164,000 long tons in 
1943. 


MINING ACTIVITIES 


Production of gold in 1944 totaled 
657,570 fine ounces, as compared with 
751,279 fine ounces in 1943. Shortage of 
manpower is largely responsible for this 
continued drop in gold production. Out- 
put at the Glen Davis shale-oil under- 
taking during 1944 consisted of 4,000,000 
imperial gallons of crude oil and 1,000,000 
gallons of gasoline. Shortage of water, 
which restricted operation of the crack- 
ing plant, explains the small production 
of gasoline in relation to crude oil. Pro- 
duction figures on other minerals during 
1944 are not yet available, but the chief 
feature of the mining industry during 
the year was the shortage of manpower, 
which hampered operations in many di- 
rections. It is understood that steps will 
be taken in 1945 to erect the aluminum 
smelting plant in the State of Tasmania 
which is to be owned jointly by the Com- 
monwealth (Federal) Government and 
the State government of Tasmania. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 


Shortage of building materials, par- 
ticularly lumber, and the manpower 
situation continue to restrict building 
operations far below those of the prewar 
years. However, toward the end of 1944 
there was some tendency to relax some- 
what the restrictions on new buildings 
and alterations. As a result, building 
permits in the six capital cities of Aus- 
tralia increased to £4,440,000 in 1944 as 
againt £3,400,000 in 1943. Expenditures 
by the Allied Works Council totaled 
£61,932,000 during the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1944. In the preceding year 
they amounted to £66,224,000, and ex- 
penditure in 1944-45 is estimated at 
£45,400,000. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


The wartime strain on Australian rail- 
ways was eased somewhat during 1944, 
the gross revenue of all mainland rail- 
ways decreasing from £60,000,000 in the 
first 9 months of 1943 to £56,000,000 in 
the corresponding months of 1944. Rail- 
way Officials are now giving considerable 
thought to maintenance work that had 
been deferred, and it is understood that 
a plan is well advanced for the unifica- 
tion of the rail gages throughout Aus- 
tralia in the early postwar period. 

At the end of 1944 six 9,000-ton stand- 
ard merchant vessels of the “river” class 
had been delivered, with several more 
expected to be launched in the near 
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future. Orders have been placed for 
eight 2,500-ton D-class freighters, four 
6,000-ton B-class freighters, and seven 
550-ton E-class freighters. It has been 
officially announced that approximately 
95 percent of the total main propelling 
and auxiliary engines, gear, and fittings 
of all merchant ships so far built in Aus- 
tralia are of domestic materials and 
workmanship. Engines having as much 
as 3,500 horsepower have been con- 
structed in Australian workshops. Al- 
though the Government announced late 
in 1944 that it proposed to take over and 
operate all interstate air lines in Aus- 
tralia as a permanent project, a bill to 
give effect to the plan had not been 
introduced in Parliament by the end of 
the year. 


EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR CONDITIONS 


Employment in Government-owned 
munitions factories declined from 120,- 
000 at the end of 1943 to 91,000 at the 
end of 1944. At the same time employ- 
ment in other: factories rose from 623,- 
000 to 630,000. It is expected that this 
trend will continue in 1945, as the war 
situation may permit a greater resump- 
tion of the manufacture of goods for ci- 
vilian consumption. However, it is not 
expected that there will be any large- 
scale developments in this direction in 
the immediate future, as the shortage 
of manpower is still one of the major 
problems in Australia. 


DOMESTIC TRADE, PRICES, AND Cost or LIVING 


Both wholesale and retail trade tended 
to expand during 1944, particularly dur- 
ing the latter part of the year, as more 
goods became available for civilian use. 
Net sales recorded in the wholesale trade 
under the Sales Tax Act, which is re- 
garded as a good guide to turn-over of all 
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goods, increased from £475,000,000 in the 
first 11 months of 1943 to £513,000,000 
in the first 11 months of 1944. The in- 
dex of total sales in the retail trade of 
Sydney, with 100 representing sales in 
1939, increased from 113 in November 
1943 to 122 in November 1944. Under 
the price stabilization scheme, prices re- 
mained remarkably steady, the retail 
price (cost-of-living) index at the end 
of 1944 standing at 1270 as compared 
with 1266 at the end of 1943. (This 
index is based on 1000 equalling the 
average of 3 years ended June 1939.) 


FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Civil merchandise imports were valued 
at £77,200,000 in 1944, as compared with 
£73,800,000 in 1943, whereas civil mer- 
chandise exports amounted to £83,600,- 
000 in 1944,.as against £79,400,000 in 
1943. Detail figures are not yet avail- 
able, largely because such details are is- 
sued on a fiscal-year basis. The import 
trade continued to be featured by re- 
strictions on commercial imports from 
the United States, which were intro- 
duced early in the war as a means of 
conserving dollar exchange. 


[Based on report submitted by Wilson C. 
Flake, American Consul, Sydney.| 


Belgium 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Motor Fuel, Coffee, and Edible Fats: 
Excise Taxes Suspended.—Excise taxes 
in Belgium were suspended until further 
notice by a decree law dated February 
1, 1945, effective February 15, and pub- 
lished in the Moniteur Belge of February 
11, as follows: On products obtained 














cooperation among governments. 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


Trade Agreement Act Deserves Renewed Support 


More than financial measures are needed to achieve an expanding world 
economy and the resultant high level of productive employment. We also 
require a more direct means of restoring and enlarging the exchange of goods 
in international markets. We ought at this point to remind ourselves that, 
if the pre-war jungle of trade barriers is permitted to grow up again, not 
only would opportunities for the revival and expansion of trade be stifled 
but we could reasonably expect a repetition of pre-war unemployment. 

If we are to attain our goal of full economic employment, trade barriers 
established by governmental action must be reduced, and that will require 


We must continue and extend our efforts through the trade-agreements 
program to encourage the expansion of trade and thereby contribute to the 
attainment of a high level of productive employment. 

The objectives of a program for trade expanSion are (a) to eliminate dis- 
criminatory treatment in international trade; (b) to assist in eliminating 
exchange restrictions; (c) to obtain the progressive removal of prohibitions 
and restrictions on exports and imports; (d) to reduce import tariffs; (e) to 
provide fair rules of trade between private traders and countries in which all 
or part of foreign trade is managed by the Government. 

The Trade-Agreements Act is now before Congress for renewal. It should 
get the support it has always had from the American people since its original 
enactment over 10 years ago. We have done about all we can under the 
present act to reduce trade barriers. 
in tariffs here and in other countries and if we are to obtain increased support 
for nondiscriminatory and expansive trade policies, the Trade-Agreements 
Act will have to be broadened and strengthened. 


(From a recent address by Charles O’Donnell, an officer in the Division of Com- 
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If we are to negotiate further cuts 
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from the distillation of coal or its deriva- 
tives to be used for motor fuel; on con- 
sumption of coffee of any origin; and 
on the production of margarine, oleomar- 
garine, and prepared edible fats except 
when intended for exports. The supple- 
mentary excise tax on edible fats also 
was suspended. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wool and Woolen Goods: Import Du- 
ties Incredsed.—The customs duties on 
imports of wool and woolen goods have 
been further increased by Brazilian De- 
cree Law No. 7367 of March 8, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of March 13, 
and effective from that date. The new 
rates do not apply to orders placed prior 
to March 8. 

Under this measure the rates on all 
manufactures of wool have been doubled. 
- Import duties on raw wool and weav- 
ing and darning yarns were previously 
doubled by Decree Law No. 7116 of De- 
cember 4, 1944. (See FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of January 20, 1945, for an- 
nouncement.) According to the new 
law, the rates on raw wool are main- 
tained at the same level as decreed on 
December 4, except for a division of raw 
wool into two types; fine wool continu- 
ing to be dutiable at 2.80 cruzeiros per 
gross kilogram and common wool being 
reduced to the former rate of 1.40 
cruzeiros. 

The present law increases the duties 
on certain woolen yarns. The new mini- 
mum rates (with former rates in paren- 
theses), in cruzeiros per gross kilogram 
applicable to imports from the United 
States, are as follows: Washed or scoured 
wool, crude or carbonized, and floss or 
waste from carding or combing: bleached 
or natural color, 8 (3.30), dyed, 13.50 
(4.40); millings, 8.50 (3.80); carded or 
combed wool: crude, 15 (4.90), dyed, 20 
(6). 

Increased rates per legal kilogram on 
weaving and darning yarn are: Crude 
or bleached, 20 (9.20), dyed, colored or 
printed, 26 (11.40); and yarn for em- 
broidery, crochet, knitting, and the like: 
crude or bleached, 43.60 (21.80), dyed, 
colored, or printed, 50 (29.10). 

Dried Meat, Corn, and Onions: Import 
Duties Suspended for 6 Months.—The 
collection of import duties and other cus- 
toms charges on dried meat, shelled corn, 
and onions in bulk, ropes, or bundles, 
was suspended for a period of 6 months 
by Brazilian Decree Law No. 17371 of 
March 12, 1945, published in the Diario 
Oficial of March 14 and effective from 
that date. The suspension of duty ap- 
plies also to imports of these products 
already in Brazilian ports which have 
not been unloaded for customs inspec- 
tion, whether or not they have been sub- 
mitted for clearance. 

The exemptions established in this law 
are conditioned on the prior approval of 
the Service of Supply in the Office of the 
Coordinator of Economic Mobilization. 

Cigarette Tobacco: Export Control Es- 
tablished.—The exportation of cigarette 
tobacco from Brazil has been made sub- 
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Voluntary Restrictions on 
Conventions in Canada 


Conventions refused permits in 
the United States will not be ac- 
cepted by hotels in Canada, under 
an agreement recently reached be- 
tween the Dominion’s Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board and a com- 
mittee representing the Hotel As- 
sociation of Canada. 

An arrangement also is being 
worked out whereby Canadian 
conventions booked in the fu- 
ture will be limited to not more 
than 10 percent of the bedrooms 
available at any one time in any 
one hotel in Vancouver, Toronto, 
Montreal, Halifax, and Ottawa. 

Hotel managements also have 
agreed to discourage “frivolous or 
unnecessary” meetings. 























ject to prior authorization by the Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, 
through the Export-Import Department 
of the Bank of Brazil, according to Order 
No. 360 of the coordinator, dated March 
14, 1945, and published in the Diario 
Oficial of March 15. 

Under the provisions of this order, the 
coordinator’s office is to collect data on 
the production, internal consumption, 
and present stocks of cigarette tobacco, 
in order to be able to determine the 
amount which may be allowed for export. 

The Baia Tobacco Institute is author- 
ized to enter into agreements with the 
Export-Import Department concerning 
(1) the control of exports of cigarette 
tobacco produced in Baia and (2) the 
exemption from control of tobacco pro- 
duced in that State and destined for 
other uses. The order states that these 
provisions, in so far as applicable, may 
be extended to the other tobacco-pro- 
ducing States and Federal territories. 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


Costs of Price-Control Subsidy An- 
nounced.—The operations of Canada’s 
price controls from its inception on De- 
cember 1, 1941, to December 31, 1944, 
have entailed payments by the Com- 
mody Prices Stabilization Corporation 
Ltd. of almost $228,000,000, according 
to figures recently released by the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board. These ex- 
penditures were made up approximately 
as follows: Import subsidies, $99,500,000; 
domestic subsidies, $100,751,000; losses 
on commodity trading, $25,401,000; and 
administrative expenses, $2,139,000. 

The subsidies have been and are still 
being paid in order to insure a continual 
flow of necessary imported goods as well 
as domestic products for sale in Canada 
under the domestic price ceiling. Pay- 
ments are made on certain imported 
goods where prices in the exporting 
countries have risen to a degree which 
cannot be absorbed under the domestic 
price ceilings. 
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The largest payment of import sub- 
sidies during the recorded period was 
made in connection with imports of pe- 
troleum and petroleum products and 
amounted to approximately $38,000,000. 
Subsidies on imports of cotton, flax, 
hemp, jute, silk, and wool, and manufac- 
tures of these fibres, were approximately 
$33,000,000. Of this amount, $9,950,000 
was spent for raw cotton and cotton lin- 
ters and $9,857,000 for woven cotton fab- 
rics. In addition the Canadian Woo] 
Board, Ltd., a Government corporation, 
paid out $612,000 in subsidies for wool. 

Imports of food products absorbed 
$9,500,000 of which $1,769,000 was spent 
for corn, $1,680,000 for oranges, $1,300,000 
for rice, and $1,251,000 for tea. The sub- 
sidy on oranges was discontinued on De- 
cember 30, 1944. Since that time the 
Canadian price of oranges has been based 
on the O. P. A. ceiling in the growing 
areas in the United States plus a con- 
trolled mark-up. Additional subsidies on 
oranges, amounting to $3,250,000, have 
been paid by the Wartime Food Corpora- 
tion, Ltd. 

In the miscellaneous group, $6,400,000 
was disbursed for coal imported from the 
United States. The outlay for imported 
fertilizers amounted to $1,930,000, im- 
ports of raw hides and skins cost the 
Government an additional $1,481,000, 
and payments for imports of broom corn 
and bristles equaled $1,181,000. 

In addition to the receipt of direct sub- 
sidies on imports, importers are also being 
helped with respect to some commodities 
by reductions in duties and taxes. Loss of 
revenue to the Government due to these 
tax concessions was over the $99,500,000 
outlay on import subsidy payments. 

In addition to its powers in the pay- 
ment of subsidies to stabilize prices, the 
Commodity Prices Stabilization Corpora- 
tion also has authority to make bulk pur- 
chases of commodities. In this connec- 
tion the corporation has often sold im- 
ported items at a loss to permit the com- 
modities to be distributed at prices con- 
sistent with domestic price ceilings. 
Such transactions have resulted in trad- 
ing losses of more than $25,000,000. The 
greatest losses incurred were on the fol- 
lowing items: Industrial alcohol, $2,- 
255,000; coffee, $2,523,000; cotton yarn 
and fabrics, $3,892,000; dried fruits, 
$6,045,000; oils and fats, $4,681,000; and 
wool, $1,123,562. The Wartime Food 
Corporation, Ltd., also incurred trading 
losses of $832,000 on cattle. 

The main outlays by the Commodity 
Prices Stabilization Corporation on its 
domestic subsidy program were as fol- 
lows: 


Amount 
EES Ree wee ...... $44, 292, 000 
0 ne oe 12, 865, 000 
Canned fruits and vegetables-___ 3, 949, 000 
Fruits, fresh and processed; jams 
and jellies. -----_- . 2, 323, 000 
Vegetables _-_- 1, 430, 000 
ee 3, 454, 000 
Oils and fats____- ; 2, 325, 000 
Tea and Coffee______ aa 3, 055, 000 
Footwear_-____--_- ee 4, 263, 000 
Leather _-__- 2, 372, 000 
ee bee tou 6, 677, 000 
Coal and Coke_-___- 4, 175, 000 
Wood fuel_ 3, 441, 000 
Lumber-.--_-_---. : 2, 975, 000 
Woodenware____ pa 1, 749, 000 





Total... 100, 751, 000 
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Although the foregoing figures of sub- 
sidy payments for imports and domestic 
products are impressive, they do not rep- 
resent the entire picture of the Canadian 
Government’s expenditures to maintain 
the price ceiling and encourage produc- 
tion. Important subsidy payments and 
bonuses also have been made by the De- 
partment of Agriculture to maintain pro- 
duction programs in food, and in 1944 it 
distributed $94,142,000 to Canadian 
farmers. In 1943 such payments totaled 
$77,000,000 and in 1942 amounted to $98,- 
000,000. These costs are more than the 
expenses incurred by Canada’s Wheat 
Board in financing wheat purchases and 
sales. Although there were several 
changes in the 1944 subsidies compared 
with 1943, the Minister of Agriculture has 
announced that 1944 subsidies would be 
continued in 1945 without any important 
alteration. 

The following table shows the more 
important disbursements made by the 
Department of Agriculture during the 
past 3 years: 





Item 1942 1943 1944 ! 


Fluid and =  concen- 


trated milk _.| $3, 846, 000) $5, 433, 000) $23, 300, 000 
Butterfat ..| 7,000, 000) 15, 725, 000! 20, 000, 000 
Milk-C heddar cheese __| | 800,000) 4, 000, 000 
Cheese, quality 1,731, 000) 1, 386,000) 1, 600, 000 
Cheese, factory 204,000! 73, 000) 50, 000 


Fertilizer _.| 975,000} 861,000) 400, 000 


Feed freight aid 9, 832, 000/15, 941,000) 14, 500, 000 








Feed wheat drawback_}; 334,000) 2, 233,000) 8, 200, 000 
Feed storage plan : wecnc| bp kt, O00) 884, 000 
Wheat acreage reduc- | 
tion 32, 298, 000)31,018,000) 8, 200, 000 
Prairie farm  assist- | | 
ance 14, 471, 000 806,000, 7, 400, 000 
Prairie farm income 18, 175, 000 2. See 
Canning crops 741, 000 975, 000) 2, 400, 000 
Apple assistance | 2, 258, 000 Ne 5 
Hog premiums ‘ 13, 400, 000 
Total 98, 126, 000/77, 044, 000) 94, 143, 000 
! Estimate. 


The foregoing Department of Agricul- 
ture payments to farmers were made for 
many different reasons. Cheese manu- 
facturers were granted bonuses for in- 
creasing production and improving the 
quality of their product to insure fulfill- 
ment of cheese contracts with the United 
Kingdom. For similar reasons hog pro- 
ducers were given premiums for high- 
quality hogs. Transportation subsidies 
were paid on commercial fertilizers 
shipped for use on all essential field, or- 
chard, or garden crops in the five eastern 
Provinces and British Columbia. Freight 
aid also was accorded on western grains 
shipped to eastern Canada and British 
Columbia for feeding livestock. On May 
1, 1943, the Department of Agriculture 
took over from the Commodity Prices 
Stabilization Board the responsibility for 
the payment of milk and butterfat sub- 
sidies to primary producers. The 
amounts paid out by the Department on 
milk and butter since that date have been 
considerably increased as indicated by 
the accompanying table. 

Bonuses for wheat-acreage reduction 
were paid as a means of inducing farmers 
to switch from the production of wheat 
to the production of flax and feed grains. 
These bonuses were discontinued in 1944. 
Payments which were made in 1944 cov- 
ered those deferred in previous years. 
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The prairie-farm-income subsidy, which 
amounted to over $18,000,000 in 1942, 
dates from the prewar years and repre- 
sents the Government’s efforts to guaran- 
tee prairie-farm income against crop 
failures. The prosperous position of the 
prairie farmers during the war years has 
obviated the necessity for continuing 
such payments. Outlays for prairie-farm 
assistance represent seed loans. 


[ All of the foregoing figures are in Canadian 
dollars. A special article regarding Canadian 
subsidies appeared in the October 30, 1943, 
number of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 


Transport and Communication 


Earnings of Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way.—Gross earnings of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co. in December totaled 
$25,592,000, a decrease of $1,691,000 com- 
pared with the corresponding month in 
1943. Working expenses showed a re- 
duction of $1,423,000 to $20,842,000; and 
net earnings dropped $268,000 to a total 
of $4,750,000. 

Gross earnings during 1944 increased 
by $21,760,000 to a total of $318,871,000 
compared with 1943. Net earnings for 
1944 dropped $6,052,000 to $43,160,000. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Chilean-French Commercial Conven- 
tion Canceled.—The Chilean-French 
Commercial Convention signed on Janu- 
ary 16, 1936, and effective from February 
8 of that year, was terminated February 
8, 1945, after 4 months’ notice between 
the contracting parties. The United 
States and other countries had benefited 
in Chile under the reduced tariff rates 
of that convention by the most-favored- 
nation clause in their agreements with 
Chile. 

The effective reductions in tariff rates 
that were accorded to France by Chile 
generally ranged from 10 to 60 percent, 
with the usual average for most items 
approximately 50 percent. Some items of 











Freight Rates on Trade 
With Philippines 


Signalizing revival of commerce 
between the United States and the 

Philippine Islands, made possible 
| by their reconquest, the War Ship- 

ping Administration has ordered a 
surcharge of 35 percent on berth 
freight rates, WSA announced 
April 11. 

In trade between Atlantic, Gulf 
of Mexico, and Pacific coast ports 
and the Philippines, the surcharge 
is now in effect on the September 
1, 1940, rates as shown in the sched- 
ules of the Far East Conference, 
Pacific Westbound Conference, and 
the Associated Steamship Lines of 
Manila, or on such other rates as 
may hereafter be authorized, WSA 
said. 
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the Chilean tariff were made duty-free 
for France. 

The United States, which received the 
same customs treatment as France did 
in Chile, lost by the cancelation the con- 
ventional rates on about 134 items of the 
Chilean tariff covering many important 
articles of foreign trade. 


[See CoMMERCE Reports of February 8, 1936, 
for terms of the Commercial Convention.] 


Colombia 


Transport and Communication 


Developments in Highway and Railway 
Construction.—The Minister of Public 
Works of Colombia announced on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1945, that the highway from 
Ocana to Gamarra in the Department of 
Norte del Santander is nearly completed. 
Gamarra is a port town on the Magda- 
lena River, and the road will serve as a 
direct outlet from Ocana to the river. 

Four miles of highway leading from 
Zipaquira to Ubate in the Department of 
Cundinamarca have been paved. Since 
the road will have to be widened and nu- 
merous curves straightened, it is esti- 
mated that 2 years will be required to 
pave the remaining 27 miles of the road. 

The Commissariat of Vichada has un- 
dertaken the construction of a road from 
Casiarito to Maipures. On February 9, 
1945, announcement was made that work 
would start immediately, since all mate- 
rials, tools, and personnel had been se- 
cured. 

Four miles have been constructed on 
the road leading from the town of Ve- 
necia to Tres Esquinas in the Commis- 
sariat of Caqueta. This road is expected 
to be finished within 142 years. 

The National Government is building a 
branch on the Railroad del Norte to Be- 
tania, 2 miles from Zipaquira, where a 
salt factory is to be built. The road will 
be used for transporting materials and 
machinery for the factory, and the sid- 
ing will be used to transport raw material 
and the finished product. 


Corsica 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Tobacco Products Delivered to Mo- 
nopoly Exempted From Special Tar.— 
The quantities of tobacco manufactured 
in Corsica which were to be delivered to 
the Service of Industrial Exploitation 
of Tobacco and Matches on or after Feb- 
ruary 1, 1944, were exempted from the 
special tax of 30 percent of the retail 
sales price, by an order of June 30, 1944, 
published in the Journal Officiel of the 
French Republic on July 13, 1944. 

[This tax had been imposed by an ordi- 


nance of January 8, 1944, as announced in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 20, 


1945. | 
Cuba 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Soap Fats and Soap: Distribution and 
Use Placed Under Government Control.— 
Tallow, inedible fats, caustic soda, and 
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all types of soap, whether imported into 
Cuba or produced there, have been de- 
clared critical articles of prime neces- 
sity and their distribution placed under 
control, according to Resolution No. 319 
of the Cuban Office for Regulation of 
Price and Supply (ORPA), published in 
the Official Gazette of March 12, 1945. 
Importers and dealers handling soap- 
making materials and the soap manu- 
facturers must report to ORPA monthly 
their purchases, utilization, and stocks 
of the raw materials and finished prod- 
ucts. 

Enforcement of the resolution is vested 
in the President of the National Com- 
mission for Purchase and Supply of Tal- 
low for the Soap Industry, which was es- 
tablished by ORPA Resolution No. 136 
of August 30, 1943. The President is an 
ORPA official. He may adopt any meas- 
ures necessary to assure equitable dis- 
tribution of these products. 

[For announcement of ORPA Resolution 


No. 136, see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Oc- 
tober 9, 1943.] 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Taxes Waived on Sugar Producers Lo- 
cated in Habana and Pinar del Rio 
Provinces—In order to compensate vari- 
ous interests of the sugar industry in 
Habana and Pinar del Rio Provinces for 
the losses they suffered from the hurri- 
cane of October 18, 1944, the Cuban 
Government promulgated Decree No. 712 
in the Official Gazette of March 17, 1945, 
granting certain benefits to the affected 
parties. The decree exempts mills and 
cane growers from certain taxes and as- 
sures that the growers will be paid for 
their cane on the basis of a specified 
minimum yield of sugar per ton of cane. 
It also provides an increased wage for 
laborers by providing a higher “‘prome- 
dio” price on which wages are based. 

The principal provisions of the decree 
are as follows: 

(1) It waives for the years 1945 and 
1946 the production taxes on raw sugar 
to the extent of 16 cents per bag of 325 
Spanish pounds. The total production 
taxes normally amount to 28 cents per 
bag. 
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(2) It also waives the tax of one- 
fourth cent per gallon of blackstrap 
molasses produced. 

(3) It provides that the mill owners 
may deduct from their 1945 profit taxes 
those expenses for mill reconstruction 
and repair which are not covered by 
insurance, 

(4) It waives for both 1945 and 1946 
the cane growers’ income taxes. 

(5) It exempts both the mill owners 
and the cane growers from contributions 
to the Compensation Fund in 1945. 

(6) It provides that cane growers, or 
colonos (not including administration 
cane), who because of lower sugar con- 
tent in their cane would otherwise re- 
ceive less than 6 arrobas (25 Spanish 
pounds each) of sugar per 100 arrobas 
of cane shall be paid for their 1945 crop 
on the basis of 6 arrobas. The funds 
for paying the difference between the 
actual sugar content and the 6 arrobas 
are to be obtained from the general Com- 
pensation Fund of all mills in Cuba. 
This means that the cane growers will 
be reimbursed on the basis of a normal 
sugar content of their cane rather than 
on the reduced sugar content that pre- 
vails this year in most of the hurricane 
areas. 


Dominican 


Republic 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Alcoholic Beverages: Sales Tax Estab- 
lished—A tax on wholesale sales by 
manufacturers of domestically produced 
alcoholic beverages has been established 
in the Dominican Republic by Law No. 
795 of January 20, 1945. The tax is 
levied at the rate of $1.20 for each case 
of 12 bottles or 24 half-bottles of rum, 
wine, liquors, and other spirituous bev- 
erages, and in proportion on cases of dif- 
ferent capacity. The unit for calculat- 
ing this tax is the bottle of 700 cubic 
centimeters adopted by Decree No. 2186 
of February 19, 1938. The tax is payable 
weekly to the Collector of Internal Rev- 














these classifications. 


The new rates now in effect on northbound traffic from Brazil over all 
American carriers are: Full rate, 31 cents a word; code, 26.6 cents a word; 
deferred messages, 22.2 cents; night letter, 14.8 cents; and press, 4.9 cents 


a word. 


Lower Wire Rates Now on Messages From Brazil 


Reduced rates on northbound telegraph-message traffic from Brazil to the 
United States via Western Union Telegraph Co., have recently been agreed to 
by Western Union’s British correspondent in Brazil, the Western Telegraph 
Co., and approved by the Brazilian Government, a joint announcement by the 
State Department and the Federal Communications Commission said today. 

Informal agreement on the rates for Western Union northbound traffic was 
reached in London last month after conferences had been held by an American 
Government telecommunications delegation and officials of the British Cables 
& Wireless, of which the Western Telegraph Co., is a subsidiary. 

At the same time, since the new rates on code and deferred telegrams via 
Western Union are lower than those previously charged by All America 
Cables & Radio, Inc. and by RCA Communications, Inc., these companies have 
filed tariffs with FCC making their rates identical with Western Union’s in 
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enue on the 7th, 14th, 21st, and last of 
each month. 

Cigarettes: New Sales Tax Estab- 
lished.—A tax on wholesale sales of cig- 
arettes has been established in the Do- 
minican Republic by Law No. 794 of 
January 20, 1945. The tax is levied at 
the rate of $1 for each carton of 250 
packages of 20 cigarettes each as ap- 
plied to the domestic type of cigarette 
and $2 for each carton of similar content 
as applied to cigarettes of the American 
type. The rates are varied in corre- 
sponding proportion on cartons of dif- 
ferent capacity. This tax applies only to 
cigarette manufacturers of the Domini- 
can Republic. 


El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Corn for Human Consumption, Feed 
Corn, and Beans Temporarily Exempted 
from Import Duties and Other Charges.— 
Corn for human consumption, feed corn, 
and beans imported into El Salvador are 
exempted from import duties, custom- 
house appraisements, consular charges, 
and any other fiscal or municipal taxes 
for a period of 6 months, by an Executive 
decree published and effective January 
24, 1945. The Department of the Treas- 
ury will fix the selling prices of these 
commodities in accordance with provi- 
sions of the decree for the control of 
prices of February 12, 1944, and also will 
prescribe suitable measures to insure the 
effectiveness of the decree. 

It is obligatory for every customhouse 
in the Republic to give immediate notice 
of any imports of these products to the 
Department of the Treasury and the Of- 
fice of the Director General of Customs. 

This action was taken because the har- 
vests, which have been greatly reduced 
by weather conditions, are insufficient to 
meet domestic needs, and additional im- 
ports are necessary in order to prevent 
a scarcity of these products which in- 
evitably would result in a rise in prices. 


Transport and Communication 


Heavy Railway Traffic—Railway pas- 
senger traffic in El Salvador during the 
first half of 1944 was the heaviest in the 
history of the Republic, totaling approxi- 
mately 70 percent more movement in 6 
months than in any corresponding pre- 
war period, says the foreign press. 
Freight movement by rail continued to 
average approximately 50 percent above 
prewar figures. 


France 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Central Office for Distribution of In- 
dustrial Products Temporarily Main- 
tained.—The Central Office for Distribu- 
tion of Industrial Products in France, 
which had been created by the act called 
the Law of September 10, 1940, has been 
maintained temporarily, under specified 
conditions, by an ordinance of June 22, 
1944, published in the Journal Officiel of 
the French Republic on August 5. 
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t of Organization Committees Continued = ——| 
Temporarily.—Until specifically  dis- 
individual decrees or b - : : . vos 
— te phd ihe anseniainatemear ae: Prominent Shipping Man Sees Additional Jobs Through 
g- ss . : . . , 
ion Committees, instituted by the 
Do- Seed the tow of Amaaat Gee Establishment of Foreign-Trade Zone 
d at well as the organisms called Regional In a recent statement, Theodore Brent, president of an important shipping 
250 Bureaus of Trade Organization, created company, strongly urged the high desirability of establishing a foreign-trade 
ap- by terms of the decree of March 28, 1942, zone at the port of New Orleans, La. Major points of his argument were these: 
were maintained temporarily in existence 
rette under specified conditions, by an ordi- “A foreign-trade zone is essential to the planned post-war development of 
tent nance of June 22, 1944, published in the the port of New Orleans. In a very real way it will serve to help implement 
ican Journal Officiel of the French Republic our full-employment program. * * * : 
rre- August 5 “In the great and imminent expansion of the most varied imports New 
dif- a Raa Orleans has a unique opportunity if we but realize and grasp it. Our regu- 
ly to Organizations of Provisioning and larly scheduled steamship lines, present and proposed, can bring here mer- 
1ini- Agricultural Production Maintained chandise from every port of the far-flung British and French Empires, from 
Temporarily.—Temporarily and under Netherlands and its East Indian possessions, from Belgium and its colonies. 
specified conditions, the groups, commit- = as a ae ae My have a score of nations, all of whom want 
i ropean merchandise as well as our own. 
nb erodaed ‘and Prrcrs Brith. ha “What made the Free Port of Hamburg great was a strategic location in 
cha : 1 the midst of a half dozen nations around the North and Baltic Seas (each 
i by the de facto organism called the Gov- with its own varying customs rules and its products to be bought and sold), 
5 ernment of the French State, were main- coupled with ample and convenient storage facilities, active traders, and a 
tained in existence and placed under the great backlog of German demand for the products of all these nations and 
Feed administrative services on which they varied merchandise to sell them in return. , 
pted depend, by an ordinance of August 3 “How incomparably greater is the opportunity of New Orleans! As stated, 
es.— 1944 ublished in the Journal Officiel of our ships sail the seven seas and can bring here everything the world produces. 
corn, Ah sgegpeny ; And we have in close proximity not 6 but 20 nations with varying merchandise 
r are the French Republic on August 5. to offer and wants to supply, and customs schedules equally varied—and 
tom- The intertrade groups for distribution behind us in the Mississippi Valley, a backlog of wants and desires and pur- 
rges, of products indispensable to agriculture chasing power greater than Germany ever supplied to the Free Port of 
axes were permitted to be replaced by unions Hamburg. ; 
utive of agricultural cooperative organisms, “If it be objected that we have not at New Orleans the world traders to take 
uary within the conditions to be fixed by advantage of this opportunity, let that not disturb us. The industrialists of 
reas- decree aoe nde vane — sgh — rere soy of woe pore pipers 
: « ; ; eir trade scouts and industrial missions have been studying and reporting 
a Bo ose na nar pe Peg ove on our advantages and our great trade territory throughout the war years— 
a RESECORS AN a © ‘ Pp making distribution plans for post-war years, based upon the assumption 
e mulgated in France by the de facto au- that New Orleans must of necessity provide adequate facilities for such 
) will thority of the so-called Government of international trading in a customs-free zone. 
e the the French State in matters of the cine- “The port of New Orleans will makea fatal mistake and the entire Mississippi 
matographic industry, and especially the Valley will suffer if New Ofleans does not now secure authority to establish a 
louse law of October 26, 1940, regulating the foreign-trade zone and set to work planning facilities to accommodate this 
otice cinematographic industry, the order of proffered place in world trade.” 
> the February 7, 1941, relative to the receipts 
e Of- from motion-picture theaters, and the : 
oms. law of November 17, 1941, relative to the 
har- regime of news reels, were annulled by After supplying the quotas with which 
luced an ordinance law of June 22, 1944, rela- he was assessed, any producer was per- French North 
nt to tive to the cinematographic industry in _— mitted to dispose of excess harvests, sub- . 
1 im- the metropolitan territory (continental ject only to price and transportation Afri ca 
— France) during the course of its libera- _pestrictions. 
1 in- tion, published in the Journal Officiel of The regulatory powers conferred on . oe 
rices. the French Republic on July 8, 1944. central supply committees, trade and in- Economic Conditions 
r Agricultural Foodstuffs: Mobilization, tertrade groups, and national bureaus by SITUATION IN ALGERIA 
LON Sale, and Circulation Regulated.—In or- acts of the de facto organism called the 
der to satisfy the food needs of the na- Government of the French State, were Extended drought throughout Algeria 
oe tion, the Commissioner for Provisioning withdrawn from them and were to be has worked havoc with the grain crops, 
g js and for Production was to establish a exercised by the administrative services according to information dated March 
pth general plan of assessments and of an —s under which they were placed. 24 from Algiers. The more favored 
in 6 annual mobilization bearing on the var- |All of the ordinances appearing under agricultural areas of Algeria normally 
pre- be placed at the disposal of the General ence ny ae askin cotemen ee aapest so, Lane See eee eee eee 
a etrec e Frenc ® ; 3 7 
Oress. cation by an per oo and of August 3 1944, be Bona to the reestablishment of re- May, but this year rains coming after 
d to ap ; a lity in the continental terri- the end of March would fail to affect the 
1944, published in the Journal Officiel of publican legality : ; ; 
above the French Republic on August 5 tory.] grain materially as most of it already 
In the national scope, the assessments T ari d Trade C ] has been stunted. In any event the 
provided in the general plan were to be arif{s and Trade Controls harvest will be deficient. Only in the 
allotted among the various regions by Service of Industrial Supplies Cre- Mitidja and Sersou districts do the cereal 
the Commissioner for Provisioning and ated.—A Service of Industrial Supplies crops show any promise. 
for Production. Each region was to de- was created in France, under the Com- Natural fodder is scarce. In the Bou- 
rols liver to the General Supplies the quotas missariat for Provisioning and Produc- Saada district it looks as if all forage will 
of foodstuffs corresponding to the assess- _— tion, by an ordinance of June 22, 1944, _ be lost through drought. Only in the 
f In- ments, within the conditions determined published in the Journal Officiel of the Chellala district are conditions Satis- 
fain- by the plan of mobilization of resources. French Republic on August 5. factory. : ras 
ribu- In the regional scope, the assessments This service was established to take Fruit trees were in good condition 
eal were to be allotted among the depart- charge of those industrial products im- at the date of the report. Apricots, 
calle ments by a commission presided over by ported through the Service of Importa- peaches, prunes, and cherries had blos- 
Be sn the regional commissioner of the French tions and Exportations, the resale or somed and the buds had set, indicating 
cifled Republic. Similar allocation was pro- distribution of which no public or pri- a favorable yield. There was no longer 
1e 22, vided for each department, canton, or vate organism was immediately in a any danger of frost. Apple and pear 
jel of commune. position to assure. trees were beginning to bud. 
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Wartime Commodity Controls 


Onions: Stocks Blocked in French 
Morocco.—Stocks of onions were blocked 
in the hands of holders in the French 
Zone of Morocco on November 17, 1944, 
and were permitted to be sold only to the 
Trade Service of Fruits and Vegetables or 
to persons authorized by this service to 
purchase or take delivery of onions, by 
an order of November 8, published in the 
Bulletin Officiel of November 17. 


French West 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Oilseeds and Oils:. Export 
Duties Reduced.—Export duties on cer- 
tain oilseeds and oils have been reduced 
in French West Africa by Order No. 
3074 F. of November 17, 1944, published 
in the Journal Officiel of French West 
Africa on December 2. 

Effective December 1, 1944, the export 
duty on palm oils was reduced from 14 
to 10 percent ad valorem. 

Effective January 1, 1945, export duties 
were reduced from 10 to 6 percent ad 
valorem on shelled peanuts (other than 
those exported from Niger to Nigeria), 
and from 14 to 10 percent ad valorem on 
all other oilseeds and fruits (except un- 
shelled peanuts), and on vegetable oils 
and fats (except peanut oil). 


Greece 


Transport and Communication 


Additional Mail Service Permitted.— 
Effective at once, the mail service from 
the United States to Greece, heretofore 
limited to ordinary personal and non- 
transactional business letters not exceed- 
ing 1 ounce in weight and nonillustrated 
post cards, is extended to provide for an 
increase in the weight limit to 2 ounces 
for letters and for the acceptance of 
certain articles of printed matter not 
exceeding 1 pound in weight, by the Post- 
master General’s Order No. 27635 of 
April 2, 1945, published in the United 
States Postal Bulletin of April 3. 

Registration likewise is permitted. 

The service for printed matter (rate 
of postage, 14% cents for each 2 ounces 
or fraction) is restricted to: 

(aq Periodicals and newspapers 
mailed directly by a publisher or agent 
in this country to a publisher, agent, or 
subscriber in Greece; 

(b) Other articles conforming to the 
conditions applicable to printed matter 
mailed directly by a publisher or com- 
mercial firm. 

Forwarding or remailing any article 
of printed matter for Greece is pro- 
hibited. 

Publications containing technical data 
must comply with the licensing require- 
ments of the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration. 

[This order modifies Order No. 27402 of 
March 5, 1945, which was announced in 


ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 24, 
1945. ] 
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Guadeloupe 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Miscellaneous Imports Destined for 
Use of the Health Service Temporarily 
Exempted From Customs Duties.—Ex- 
emption from customs duties was tem- 
porarily granted on imports into Guad- 
eloupe of medicine, bandages, medical 
and surgical accessories, sanitary equip- 
ment, accessories of radiology and elec- 
troradiology, and all other products des- 
tined for the use of the Health Service 
of the Colony, effective August 1, 1944, by 
Executive Order No. 1550, published in 
the JOURNAL OFFICIEL DE LA GUADELOUPE, 
Octoker 21, 1944. 


Guatemala 


Economic Conditions 


MatcH Factory BEGINS OPERATIONS 


The immediate effect of reducing the 
Guatemalan tax on matches of domestic 
manufacture by 50 percent (Decree No. 
49, effective January 19, 1945) was the 
begining of operations of the Empresa 
Fosforera, the domestic match factory 
which has been ready to commence pro- 
duction for some time. The production 
will consist mainly of wooden and paper 
book matches, with the eventual addition 
of the wax-stem type. It is expected 
that this factory will supply 20 percent 
of Guatemala’s future demand. 

Upon the cancelation of the Swedish 
Match Monopoly arrangement in April 
1939, United States matches began to be 
imported into Guatemala in increasing 
quantities, finally supplying practically 
all imports formerly entering the coun- 
try from Sweden. The United States 
trade names and quality are quite firmly 
established and will in all probability 
hold the larger part of the market even 
after Sweden can again export matches 
to Guatemala. 

[For announcement of decree reducing tax 
and of organization of Guatemalan match 


company, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
March 3, 1945, and September 18, 1943.] 


India 


Economic Conditions 


The principal items of economic inter- 
est in India during February centered 
about the budget session of the Central 
Legislative Assembly at which the bud- 
get of the Central Government for the 
year beginning April 1 and the separate 
budget for the railways were presented 
by the Finance Member. The session 
opened on February 8, the railway bud- 
get was presented during the first week, 
and the government budget was pre- 
sented on February 28. (Details of each 
of these are given below under the head- 
ing “Exchange and Finance.”’) The 
railway budget was passed with minor 
changes, and discussion of the govern- 
ment’s budget continued into the month 
of March. 
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During the month six Indian indus. 
trialists left India by air for a 6 months’ 
visit to Australia for the purpose of fos. 
tering contacts between industrialists of 
the two countries. Another mission 
which had journeyed to Great Britain to 
arrange for larger imports of consumer 
goods was the cause of a resolution by 
the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry protesting the 
alleged policy of the government in im- 
porting consumer goods from abroad 
which will compete with the product of 
Indian industries. 

The ninth session of the Indian Roads 
Congress, attended by 150 road experts, 
was held in Madras from February 7 to 
February 14 and was addressed by the 
Industrial Adviser to the Government 
of India and by the Governor of Madras. 
The former recommended the formation 
of a National Road Trust representing 
the Central Government, the Provinces, 
and the States with authority over the 
country’s entire road system and control 
of all revenues collected from road users, 
He further suggested that the Trust 
might borrow as much as 4,500,000,000 
rupees ($1,355,468,000) over a period of 
15 years. 

South India was also the scene of an 
historic event of far-reaching economic 
importance on February 28. At that time, 
the Governor of Madras on one side and 
the Crown Prince of Hyderabad on the 
other side of the Tungabhadra River for- 
mally inaugurated an irrigation project 
which has been under consideration for 
nearly a century andahalf. The project 
calls for the irrigation of 300,000 arces of 
Madras Province and between 600,000 
and 700,000 acres of the State of Hyder- 
abad at a cost of between 100,000,000 
and 150,000,000 rupees ($30,120,000 to 
$45,182,000). This area, which was once 
a flourishing empire between the four- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, is now 
semibarren and under populated. It is 
estimated that the project, which will 
take at least 8 years to complete, will 
make possible a trebling of the popula- 
tion dependent upon agriculture alone. 
Plans call for hydroelectric installations 
at a later date to provide power for 
industry. 

There were no developments of note 
during February in regard to the food 
or transport situations. Prices remained 
steady, and there was a slight improve- 
ment in the supply of coal. The attack 
of a single Japanese plane which 
dropped bombs over eastern Bengal was 
given little attention or comment. 
Throughout the month the feeling grew 
that victory in Europe could not be long 
delayed and this anticipation seemed to 
result in a growing irritation at war 
controls and restrictions. 


Exchange and Finance 


India’s Sizth War Budget.—India will 
have a deficit of 1,552,900,000 rupees 
($467,757,000) in the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1946, according to the budget 
estimate submitted to the Central Legis- 
lative Assembly on Fehruary 28 by the 
Finance Member of the Government of 
India. This may be compared with a 
revised deficit of 1,557,700,000 rupees 
($469,203,000) for the fiscal year 1944-45 
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and an actual deficit of 1,897,000,000 
rupees ($571,405,000) for 1943-44. 

Revenues for the current year at ex- 
isting levels of taxation are estimated at 
3,537,400,000 rupees ($1,065,518,000) and 
expenditures at 5,176,300,000 rupees 
($1,559,180,000). Of the latter, 3,942,- 
300,000 rupees are apportioned for de- 
fense. New taxes are expected to add 
86,000,000 rupees to the revenues, so the 
deficit for 1945-46 would be reduced to 
1,552,900,000 rupees. 

Defense expenditures for 1944-45 have 
been revised from a budgeted 3,012,100,- 
000 rupees to 4,566,400,000 rupees 
($1,375,468,000) as the result of Japanese 
penetration into India during the last 
year (whereby much larger sums for 
defense were chargeable to India), in- 
creased pay and allowances to both 
British and Indian military personnel, 
and larger demands than were antici- 
pated for reciprocal aid (reverse lend- 
lease) by the United States forces in 
India. In addition, practically all esti- 
mates of civil expenditure have been 
revised upward as the result of increased 
dearness (cost of living) and war allow- 
ances to government employees. 

New tax proposals call for an increase 
of three pies in the rupee in the sur- 
charge on incomes above 15,000 rupees; 
an increase in excise and import duties 
on tobacco (see Tariffs and Trade Con- 
trols section below) ; and increased rates 
on postal, telegraph, and telephone 
services. It is also proposed to reduce 
income taxes on earned income by grant- 
ing an exemption from taxation of one- 
tenth of the earned income subject to a 
maximum of 2,000 rupees, and to allow 
for an initial depreciation allowance of 
10 percent on new buildings and 20 per- 
cent on new industrial plant and ma- 
chinery installed after March 31, 1945. 
This would be in addition to the present 
depreciation allowance but would not be 
deductible in arriving at written-down 
values. 

The Finance Member announced that 
the Government had borrowed from the 
public the sum of 2,860,000,000 rupees 
($861,475,000) during the 12 months 
ended January 31, 1945, compared with 
2,790,000,000 rupees for the preceding 12 
months. The Fourth Defense Loan, 
which closed in March 1944 after run- 
ning for 9 months, attained a record 
subscription of 1,145,500,000 rupees. The 
3 percent Victory Loan of 1957 closed in 
February 1945 with a total subscription 
of 1,110,000,000 rupees. The sale of prize 
bonds was reported to be disappointing 
with subscriptions of only 40,000,000 
rupees. The progressive total of public 
loans since the beginning of the war un- 
til the end of January 1945 was given 
as 8,330,000,000 rupees ($2,509,121,000). 

It is estimated that the total public 
debt of the Central Government of India 
will reach approximately 21,800,000,000 
rupees ($6,566,487,000) by March 31, 
1946, which would represent an increase 
of nearly 10,000,000,000 rupees since the 
war began. Sterling loans would repre- 
sent less than 2 percent of this total. 
Total gross interest payments on the 
debt are estimated at 621,400,000 rupees; 
net interest payments, after deduction 
of accruals to various funds available to 
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the government, would come to 309,500,- 
000 rupees ($93,226,000). 

The Finance Member revealed that 
the Government of India has reached 
an agreement with the British Govern- 
ment regarding the allocation of pen- 
sions and gratuities paid to defense per- 
sonnel and their dependents (which 
constitutes a large part of the so-called 
Home Charges). Under the new agree- 
ment the Government of India settled 
its net liability to the British Govern- 
ment for the above by closing its ac- 
count as of April 1, 1939, with a lump 
sum payment of £15,000,000 which was 
to be paid at the termination of the 
agreement which is coterminous with 
the main financial settlement. From 
that date, India was to pay an annual 
sum of £1,350,000. By paying the £15,- 
000,000 on February 1, 1945, however, the 
annual payment has been reduced by 
£450,000, and hereafter the annual pay- 
ment will be £900,000. A new agreement 
will be negotiated when the financial set- 
tlement expires. 

It was stated that India will have sup- 
plied goods to the United States under 
reciprocal aid (reverse lend-lease) at an 
estimated cost of (763,000,000 rupees 
($229,827,000) in 1944-45 and 703,400,000 
rupees ($211,875,000) in 1945-46. The 
value of reciprocal aid in 1943-44 was 
351,100,000 rupees ($105,757,000) , and the 
progressive total through March 31, 1945, 
was estimated at 1,240,000,000 rupees 
($373,507,000). The estimated value of 
supplies made available to India under 
lend-lease up to March 31, 1945, was 5,- 
150,000,000 rupees ($1,551,257,000). 

The Finance Member referred to his 
recent visit to the United Kingdom at 
which time he conferred with British 
Treasury officials concerning the sterling 
balances held in London to India’s credit, 
which, he estimated, would come to £1,- 
030,000,000 by March 31, 1945. These 
conversations were merely exploratory, 
he said, and no conclusive negotiations 
could be undertaken until after the de- 
feat of Germany. 

Referring again, as he did last year, to 
a special dollar fund which the United 
Kingdom has agreed to set up for India’s 
postwar use, the Finance Member re- 
vealed that India has agreed to accept 
$20,000,000 for each of the calendar years 
1944 and 1945, subject to a reexamination 
at a later date in the light of relevant 
statistics for the current year. This fund 
is in addition to the dollars supplied from 
the dollar pool for India’s current dollar 
requirements. 

It was also stated that India’s contri- 
bution to the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration has been 
fixed at 80,000,000 rupees ($24,097,000), 
of which 11,000,000 rupees would prob- 
ably be spent in the year ended March 31, 
1945. The balance is to be kept in a fund 
to be used as required. The 1945-46 
budget also includes an appropriation of 
1,000,000 rupees ($301.215) toward the ex- 
penses of the Permanent Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization of the United Na- 
tions. 

The Finance Member spoke at some 
length on postwar planning, a subject 
which has received a great deal of atten- 
tion in India in recent months. He 
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stressed that they must be postwar de- 
velopments, not wartime developments. 
He announced that he hoped to introduce 
an inheritance-tax bill in the near future 
as the first concrete step toward building 
a financial structure geared to expansion, 
and the reaction to this bill, he said, will 
be a test of India’s seriousness in the 
matter of postwar development. 

He also estimated that some 1,300,000 
rupees will have been spent during 1944— 
45 for the new Planning and Development 
Department, the Industrial Adviser, the 
Central Technical Power Board, grants to 
cover preliminary investigations in the 
provinces, and the training abroad of 
personnel for the electric-supply indus- 
try and labor administration. In 1945— 
46, the sum of 2,500,000 rupees will be 
spent on employment exchanges and the 
reconstruction committees already estab- 
lished; 7,200,000 rupees will be spent on 
planning and development schemes now 
under consideration; and an additional 
1,600,000 rupees will be spent in connec- 
tion with planning by various depart- 
ments of the Government. The Finance 
Member also suggested the advisability of 
extending State ownership of industries 
as a source of additional income. 

Other evidences of Government plan- 
ning are an appropriation of 950,000 
rupees for the purchase of essential saw- 
mill machinery for the exploitation of the 
forests of the Andaman Islands when re- 
occupied, an appropriation for for con- 
tinuing the training of skilled workers, 
and an appropriation for the construc- 
tion of more residential and office ac- 
commodations at Delhi, Bombay, and 
Calcutta for employees of the Central 
Government. 

The Government was reported to be 
moving forward on three fronts in its 
efforts to provide adequate food for In- 
dia’s millions—toward monopolistic Gov- 
ernment procurement of grain, toward 
an extension of rationing, and toward a 
wider distribution policy. The Finance 
Member also reported that the Govern- 
ment’s efforts to stabilize prices had 
made notable progress. 

Indian Railways’ Budget for 1945—46.— 
It is anticipated that the railways of 
India will show a net profit of 365,100,- 
000 rupees ($109,974,000) for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1946, according to 
the railway budget presented in Febru- 
ary to the Legislative Assembly by the 
Member for War Transport of the Gov- 
ernment of India. - This compares with 
the revised net profit figure for 1944—45 
of 420,100,000 rupees ($126,540,000) and 
an actual net profit of 508,400,000 rupees 

($153,138,000) for 1943-44. 

Total receipts are estimated at 2,246,- 
200,000 rupees ($676,589,000); total ex- 
penditures at 1,881,100,000 rupees ($566.- 
616,000) , of which 1,598,700,000 would be 
working expenses. Of the surplus, 320,- 
000,000 rupees would be contributed to 
the general revenues of the Central Gov- 
ernment and 45,100,000 rupees would be 
placed in the Railway Reserve Fund. 

The budget was passed with minor 
changes, the most important of which 
was the elimination of an appropriation 
of 820,000 rupees ($247,000) which was 
sought for the purpose of coordinating 
road and rail transport. 
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Other information revealed in the 
budget speech is as follows: The cam- 
paign to discourage civilian traffic has 
proved a failure: Some 19,000,000 more 
passengers were carried monthly in 1944 
than in 1943 and 25,000,000 more than in 
1942. At the same time a committee has 
been formed for the purpose of encour- 
aging tourist traffic of both Indians and 
foreign visitors after the war. 

Since 1942 the railways of India have 
ordered 937 broad-gage engines, 415 
meter-gage engines, 46,734 broad-gage 
freight cars, and 12,481 meter-gage 
freight cars. Of these, orders for 17,934 
broad-gage and 661 meter-gage freight 
cars have been placed within the coun- 
try. Of those ordered, 225 broad-gage 
and 334 meter-gage engines, 4,029 broad- 
gage and 8,790 meter-gage freight cars 
were in use by the middle of January 
1945. In addition considerable numbers 
of meter-gage engines and freight cars 
which were sent overseas at the beginning 
of the war are now being returned to 
India. 

Port-to-port rates on certain goods 
have been raised as from February l, 
1945, to bring them into line with the cost 
of shipment by sea. This is done as a war 
measure to make the maximum use of all 
forms of available transport. 

In December 1944 there were 689 grain 
shops operated by the State-managed 
railways to provide foodstuffs at low cost 
as a form of cost-of-living allowance to 
railway workers. These stores sold 1,- 
300,000 maunds (47,775.5 long tons) of 
grain per month to 866,000 ration-card 
holders, who with their families are es- 
timated to number no less than 3,500,000 
persons. 

Indian railways are now almost 100 
percent Indian owned, and they are 9934 
percent operated by Indians and Anglo- 
Indians. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tobacco: Proposed Increases in Im- 
port Duties and Excise Taxres.—Increases 
in import duty and excise taxes on un- 
manufactured tobacco were proposed by 
the Finance Member of the Government 
of India in his speech presenting the In- 
dia Government budget for the fiscal 
year beginning April 1, 1945, to the Leg- 
islative Assembly. 

Proposed new rates of excise duty, in 
rupees and annas per pound, on unman- 
ufactured flue-cured tobacco of the fol- 
lowing types are: Tobacco intended for 
the manufacture of cigarettes contain- 
ing more than 60 percent by weight of 
imported tobacco, 7 rupees 8 annas; to- 
bacco intended for manufacture into 
cigarettes containing more than 40 per- 
cent but not more than 60 percent by 
weight of imported tobacco, 5 rupees; 
tobacco intended for manufacture into 
cigarettes containing more than 20 per- 
cent but not more than 40 percent by 
weight of imported tobacco, 3 rupees 
8 annas. Previous classifications and 
rates per pound are: Tobacco intended 
for manufacture into cigarettes con- 
taining more than 20 percent by weight 
of imported tobacco, 3 rupees 8 annas; 
tobacco intended for manufacture into 
cigarettes containing 20 percent or less 
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than 20 percent by weight of imported 
tobacco, 2 rupees 8 annas; tobacco in- 
tended for manufacture into cigarettes 
containing no imported tobacco, 1 rupee. 

Changes complementary to the above 
excise duties were proposed for the cus- 
toms import tariff. They include an in- 
crease in the standard rate of import 
duty on unmanufactured tobacco from 
4 rupees 14 annas per pound to 7 rupees 
8 annas per pound, with no surcharge, 
and corresponding adjustment of the 
rates for imported cigars, cigarettes, and 
manufactured tobacco. 

The change in classifications of un- 
manufactured flue-cured tobacco on the 
basis of use above indicated, results from 
the fact that the improved shipping situ- 
ation has permitted the limit placed on 
the proportion of imported tobacco in 
the most expensive domestic cigarettes 
to be increased from 30 to 70 percent. 

The above duty changes became effec- 
tive presumably at the beginning of the 
fiscal year, April 1, 1945. 

[The Indian rupee is equal to $0.301215. 
There are 16 annas to the rupee.] 


Italy 


Transport and Communication 


Developments in Railway Service.— 
As a result of an improvement in operat- 
ing conditions, the running time of trains 
between Rome, Casino, and Naples, 
Italy, has been reduced from 12 to 9 
hours, and between Rome, Formia, and 
Naples, from 10 to 7'2 hours, the Italian 
press reported in March. 

The Rome-Capranica section of the 
Rome-Viterbo railway route was opened 
for civilian traffic March 5, 1945, and the 
entire rail line from Rome to Viterbo 
will be opened for services as soon as 
reconstruction of the viaduct at Cacchi- 
ano is finished. The railway section be- 
tween Arezzo and Florence on the Rome- 
Florence route is expected to be opened 
within the next 6 months. 

Reconstruction of Port Facilities.— 
Progress has been made in the recon- 
struction of the ports of Piombino, Civi- 
tavecchia, Ortona, and Pescara, Italy, 
the European press reported early in 
March. 

The port of Piombino had been re- 
connected with main railway traffic, and 
rehabilitation was proceeding so speed- 
ily that the capacity of the port was 
expected to reach the standard desired 
within a few weeks. Repairs at Civi- 
tavecchia, where civilian supplies are 
handled exclusively, have been rapid, 
and the port was expected to be able to 
handle all stores imported by sea for the 
Rome area by April 15. 

On the Adriatic side of Italy, work has 
started at Ortona and Pescara. Tem- 
porary quays have been built. At Pes- 
cara, surveys are under way preliminary 
to salvage operations to clear the harbor 
for the extensive fishing fleet which used 
it in prewar days. 

The damage caused to ports in liber- 
ated Italy is estimated officially at 
6,000,000 lire. The rehabilitation of the 
damaged facilities of these ports is one 
of the most important reconstruction 
problems of the country. 
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Lebanon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bread Grains: Milling Tax Estab- 
lished.—A milling tax of 33 percent ad 
valorem has been established on bread 
grains milled in the Lebanon, by Decision 
No. 83 of October 26, 1944, published in 
the Journal Officiel de la Rapublique 
Libanaise on November 8. 

This tax includes 7 percent for the 
farm tax, 15 percent for State adminis- 
tration expenses, and 11 percent for 
general expenses of the Office of Bread 
Grains. 


Mexico 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Maximum Wholesale and Retail Prices 
Established for Cacao.— Maximum 
wholesale and retail prices for cacao 
have been established in Mexico, accord- 
ing to a resolution of the Minister of 
Finance published and effective March 
20, 1945. Ceiling prices for sales of cacao 
made by the Distribuidora y Reguladora, 
S. A., to (1) industrialists organized in 
associations and to wholesale merchants 
range from 3.50 to 3 pesos per kilogram, 
and (2) to industrialists not associated 
as above and to wholesale merchants 
range from 3.75 to 3.15 pesos per kilo- 
gram. Ceiling prices for sales of cacao 
made by wholesalers to retailers range 
from 3.95 to 3.20 pesos per kilogram, and 
retail prices range from 4.20 to 3.45 pesos 
per kilogram. 


Newfoundland 


Transport and Communication 


Marine-Works Program.—A program 
of marine works costing approximately 
$250,000 was carried out in Newfound- 
land in 1944. Included in the program 
are 59 major projects and 40 small ones 
having to do with wharves, breakwaters, 
and launchways. 

Every effort was made throughout 
1944 to meet public transportation re- 
quirements. Additional freight steamers 
and vessels were chartered by the New- 
foundland Railway (which handles all 
rail and steamer transportation) to move 
imports and exports. The shipping situ- 
ation was improved considerably and 
cargoes were moved fairly ‘close to 
schedule. 

There are 52 ports in Newfoundland 
which are used for importing and ex- 
porting. Of this number, 43 are used 
by vessels under 100 tons which dis- 
charged 77,048 tons of foreign cargo in 
1944. Steamers over 100 tons discharged 
1,047,176 tons from foreign ports. 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Authorization Granted President to 
Modify Certain Import Duties.—Author- 
ization has been given the President of 
Peru to modify import duties applying to 
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glassware and crystalware of various 
kinds; paper and cardboard of various 
kinds, except newsprint which will re- 
main free of duty; and articles related 
to the graphic industry, including printed 
material, according to Law 10107 of De- 
cember 26, 1944, as promulgated in the 
Boletin de Aduanas del Peru for January 
1945. This law also grants the Presi- 
dent authorization to lower the import 
duties on cement order to facilitate 
construction activity when the domestic 
industry is unable to produce the volume 
required for domestic consumption, but 
under conditions which do not handicap 
the normal sale of the domestic product. 


Spain 


Economic Conditions 
REVIEW OF CONDITIONS DurRING 1944 


Military events in France caused sharp 
repercussions throughout the Spanish 
economy in 1944, especially when, in the 
middle of the year, surface communica- 
tions between the Iberian Peninsula and 
German-controlled territory were sev- 
ered. With the closing of land traffic 
to Axis Europe, competitive purchasing 
in Spain by the Allies came to an end. 
Spain was thus left largely dependent on 
dollar and sterling area markets and 
sources of supply. 

Attempts to plan for domestic recon- 
struction continued to be subject, as in 
past war years, to the pressures of eco- 
nomic-warfare measures of the Allied 
and Axis Powers. Recovery has been 
slow, and agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction in general have not risen to pre- 
civil-war levels. 

Although mining and metallurgical 
industries have been stimulated by the 
competitive purchasing of the belligerent 
powers and the increased domestic de- 
mands for various metals nad minerals, 
agriculture has been handicapped by 
shortages of fertilizers and equipment 
normally obtained abroad. A variety of 
small manufacturing and _ industrial 
plants have sprung up under the impetus 
of high prices and the absence of foreign 
competition, but large established man- 
ufacturing enterprises have been unable 
to benefit fully from the needs of the 
domestic market because of reduced and 
irregular receipts of raw materials and 
machinery from abroad. 

Agriculture, the principal economic 
activity of Spain, experienced another 
relatively poor year in 1944. Although 
harvests were roughly equivalent to 
those of 1943, over-all production con- 
tinued to be about 30 percent less than 
pre-civil-war levels. In order to main- 
tain the slight improvement in nutri- 
tional standards registered in 1943, it was 
again necessary to import large quanti- 
ties of grain, and in June 1944 a trade 
agreement with Argentina was renewed, 
providing for the sale to Spain of 1,000,- 
000 metric tons of wheat during the 
following year. 

The mining industry, second only to 
agriculture in importance, expanded 
slightly under the continuing impetus of 
foreign demand. In the latter half of 
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the year, however, production of virtu- 
ally all the minerals which the belliger- 
ent countries had been purchasing took 
a downward trend, including iron ore, 
wolframite, fluorspar, pyrites, zinc ore, 
lead ore, and mica. Coal production was 
actively encouraged by the Government, 
to overcome the power shortage which 
has developed in recent years, and, in 
late 1944, to offset the effect on the min- 
ing industry of the loss of German 
markets and reduced purchases by the 
Allies. Although coal output continued 
to rise, the increase has been largely in 
bituminous coal of inferior grades. 

Manufacturing has been variously 
affected by the war, depending upon 
whether raw materials were needed from 
abroad or whether foreign competition 
in finished products in the domestic 
market had diminished. Almost all of 
the principal industries in Spain depend 
to some extent on imports of oil, gaso- 
line, coal, coke, machinery, fats, chemi- 
cals, and cotton. 

The severing of trade with continental 
Europe in the summer of 1944 accentu- 
ated many of these supply problems. 
Because of absence of British supplies of 
high-grade coal and coke during the war, 
growth of small industries, and in- 
creased urban population, there has been 
a large increase in the demand for elec- 
tric power. Meanwhile, several years of 
unusually light precipitation have caused 
water supplies for power to decline, and 
by August 1944 the rationing of elec- 
tricity throughout the country was a 
serious handicap to production and an 
inconvenience to the public. 

Rail transportation was maintained at 
about 1943 levels, despite the power 
shortages. Highway transportation de- 
clined somewhat as a result of the cessa- 
tion from February to May of shipments 
of petroleum products from the Western 
Hemisphere, and a continued shortage 
of tires and equipment. Domestic air- 
line services expanded, and an agree- 
ment concerning reciprocal landing 
rights was signed by the United States in 
December. 

Various factors combined to produce a 
general rise in price levels. At the end of 
the year, domestic prices for many nor- 
mal export products were substantially 
above world price levels, thus further 
restricting exports. 

The cost of living continued to rise, 
and the income of labor, affected by 
various factors, was probably less than 
during 1943. There was little expansion 
in construction activities, and the hous- 
ing shortage remained acute. Retailers 
reported slightly reduced turn-over for 
the year. 

In the field of finance, the volume of 
deposits in private banks increased, ac- 
companied by a slight decline in aggre- 
gate credits and an increase in hold- 
ings of public securities. Stock-market 
quotations experienced an upward trend 
during the course of the year. The vol- 
ume of currency in circulation and the 
public debt increased; Government 
budgetary estimates for 1945 antici- 
pated larger expenditures. 


AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 


Another season of relatively light har- 
vests characterized the 1944 agricultural 
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situation. As the principal activity in 
Spain, agriculture remained a retarding 
influence on the whole economy. Farm- 
ers and horticulturists have now suffered 
2 successive years of spring and summer 
drought in addition to destruction of 
property and disrupted market condi- 
tions during the Spanish civil war and 
difficulty in obtaining fertilizers and ma- 
chinery from abroad during the present 
war. Producers of export commodities 
such as oranges, olives, nuts, essences, 
and wines have had an uncertain market 
since 1939, and were directly affected by 
the closing of the French frontier in 
the summer of 1944. The prospect of 
increased allied purchases toward the 
close of the year offered encouragement 
to exporters, provided price difficulties 
can be overcome. 

The wheat harvest was estimated at 
about 3,000,000 metric tons, an increase 
of about 20 percent as compared with 
1943, but about 15 percent less than an- 
nual consumption. Prior to the civil 
war, production almost always equaled 
or exceeded consumption. Acreage in 
wheat still remained almost 20 percent 
less than the 1935 figure of 4,500,000 
hectares. Barley yields were expected to 
be slightly more than 1,500,000 tons, or 
about 200,000 tons short of annual con- 
sumption and almost 25 percent less than 
harvests before the civil war. A rela- 
tively good crop of oats was harvested, 
amounting to about 560,000 tons, or 
almost equal to consumption and yields 
before 1936. The rye harvest reached 
almost 490,000 tons in 1944, an increase 
of 20 percent compared with the preced- 
ing year. The‘corn crop was expected 
to amount to almost 600,000 tons, or 
about equal to that of the preceding year. 

The yield of rice was estimated at more 
than 200,000 tons, as compared with a 
normal consumption of 225,000 tons. 
Prior to the civil war there was usually 
an exportable surplus of 75,000 tons. 

Estimates of the potato crop placed 
production at about 3,500,000 metric 
tons. Chickpea and bean harvests were 
unofficially reported at 110,000 tons and 
98,000 tons, respectively, both being sub- 
stantially less than normal consumption. 
Production of almonds was estimated at 
slightly more than 12,000 tons and of 
filberts at about 25,000 tons. 

About 140,000 tons of sugar were pro- 
duced, or approximately 50 percent of 
consumption. The excellent olive crop 
in 1943 was followed in 1944 by a poor 
year. Production of olive oil in 1943 was 
estimated at 400,000 tons as compared 
with an estimated 240,000 tons in 1944. 

After several years of difficulties in 
marketing the important orange export 
crop, large-scale British purchases from 
the 1944-45 crop offered considerable 
cause for optimism in Valencia and Cas- 
tellon, the chief orange-growing Prov- 
inces. 

About 4,200 tons of cotton were pro- 
duced, principally in the Provinces of 
Sevilla and Cordoba. 

A fair year was reported in the live- 
stock and dairy industries, although no 
figures are available. 

Harvesting and other agricultural op- 
erations were handicapped by shortages 
of machinery and equipment. The fer- 
tilizer shortage also continued. Present 
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dependence on Allied sources will lead 
to an increased demand for these items 
from the United States, if exchange dif- 
ficulties can be surmounted. 

Production of cork, the principal forest 
product of Spain, was again restricted 
because of the shortage of truck trans- 
portation. The potential cork strip in 
1944 was estimated at 100,000 tons, but 
the actual strip was about 62,000 tons. 

Turpentine and rosin are also nor- 
mally important Spanish forest products. 
Combined output totaled about 41,000 
tons. Between 70 and 80 percent of the 
resinous products are now consumed in 
the domestic market as a result of in- 
creased domestic manufacture of syn- 
thetic camphor, celluloid, and other com- 
modities. Germany was the principal 
export market until overland communi- 
cations with that country were closed. 

Spain also produces significant quanti- 
ties of essential oils and essences, in- 
cluding spike-lavender, rosemary; red 
thyme, sage, fennel cade, and marjoram. 
About five-sixths of production is for 
export. Although statistics are not 
available, production was believed to be 
more than double the pre-civil-war 
yield as a result of German demands at 
higher than normal prices. 


MINING AND METALLURGICAL INDUSTRIES 


The Spanish mining and metallurgical 
industries reached a peak in operation 
during the second quarter of 1944, hav- 
ing enjoyed the benefits of competitive 
purchasing by the belligerent nations 
until that time, as well as the stimulus 
of increased domestic demand caused by 
reconstruction needs and the absence of 
foreign supplies. With the suspension of 
surface communications with Germany 
the competitive purchasing stopped, re- 
sulting in a contraction of activities and 
even some unemployment in some min- 
ing regions. The production of tungsten 
ore, fluorspar, pyrites, zinc ore, lead ore, 
mica, mercury, celestite, and iron ore 
was substantially curtailed during the 
second half of the year. While the 
United Kingdom continued to take py- 
rites and iron ore from southern Spain 
and Spanish Morocco, shipments were on 
a reduced scale. 

Coal production in Spain has increased 
in recent years, partly because of the 
Government’s efforts to promote indus- 
trial expansion and partly because of 
reduced imports resulting from wartime 
conditions. In 1944, the hydroelectric- 
power crisis, arising from water short- 
ages, further stimulated coal production. 
Early estimates placed production in 
1944 at about 11,600,000 tons as com- 
pared with 10,800,000 tons in 1943. This 
increase has been largely in bituminous 
coal, of which about 8,900,000 tons were 
produced in 1944, as compared with 
1,500,000 tons of anthracite and 1,200,000 
tons of lignite. 

Spanish coal has a high impurity con- 
tent, and in recent years this tendency 
has been increasing. Formerly, imports 
of coal into Spain were mostly from 
England, and in pre-civil-war years they 
averaged about 1,000,000 tons per year. 
Imports during 1944 amounted to only 
about 100,000 tons, one-third of which 
came from the United States. 
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Production of metallurgical coke re- 
portedly increased slightly over the 800,- 
000 tons produced in 1943. 

The Spanish iron-ore industry ex- 
panded slightly during the first 8 months 
of 1944. Output in continental Spain 
during that period was estimated at 
1,115,565 tons. Asharp decline in output 
occurred, however, during the closing 
months of the year, causing some unem- 
ployment. Almost 50 percent of the iron 
ore produced in continental Spain and 
all of that produced in Spanish Morocco 
is for export. 

In Spanish Morocco, production of 
iron ore increased sharply during the 
first half of the year and at mid-year was 
about 50 percent more than that of the 
corresponding period of 1943. About 
525,000 tons were produced in the entire 
12 months of 1943. The improved Brit- 
ish supply of iron caused reduced tak- 
ings from Spanish Morocco during the 
closing months of 1944. 

The most significant development in 
the iron-mining industry was the in- 
creased rate of German receipts during 
the first 8 months of the year, followed 
by the complete suspension of such ship- 
ments. 

Pig-iron output continued at a high 
level during the first 10 months of 1944, 
a total of 470,800 tons being produced as 
compared with 445,000 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1943. 

Steel output increased slightly, about 
548,600 tons being produced in the first 
10 months of the year, as compared with 
533,207 tons during the corresponding 
period of 1943. No significant change is 
believed to have occurred during the 
closing months of the year. 

Pyrites production during the first 8 
months of the year averaged about 
29,500 tons per month, as compared with 
the 1943 average of 44,500 tons per 
month. 

There also was a decline in the pro- 
duction of zinc ore, 43,261 tons having 
been produced in the first 8 months of 
1944, whereas production during the en- 
tire year 1943 totaled 71,891 tons. 
Spain is self-sufficient in zinc and nor- 
mally exports considerable quantities to 
continental Europe. As these markets 
were shut off by September 1944, a con- 
siderable accumulation of ore is believed 
to be on hand. 

The production of copper ore and 
metal during the first 8 months of 1944 
reached 218,000 and 6,119 tons, respec- 
tively, or 32 percent and 8 percent more 
than in the corresponding period of 
1943. Spain’s copper-smelting facilities 
have been expanded in recent years; but, 
as the workings go deeper, the ore has 
an increasing sulfur content, and metal 
production has become more difficult. 

A sharp rise took place in output of 
manganese ore, production reaching 
22,785 tons during the first 8 months of 
the year, compared with 24,027 tons for 
the entire year 1943. Spain is currently 
self-sufficient in manganese, compared 
with pre-civil-war years, when produc- 
tion was negligible. 

Production of tin ore likewise in- 
creased sharply, reportedly amounting 
to 518 tons during the first 8 months of 
the year, compared with 464 tons during 
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the entire year 1943. Nevertheless, the 
tin shortage remained acute, and some 
imports from Portugal were necessary, 
Domestic requirements for metallic tin 
are estimated at about 2,000 tons per 
year. 

The output of lead ore and metal de- 
clined during 1944, production of the 
metal being estimated at 32,000 tons 
compared with about 40,000 tons in 1943. 

Fluorspar production during 1944 is 
variously estimated at between 35,000 
and 45,000 tons, in any case a large in- 
crease over 1943. This was a highly 
competitive market between the Allies 
and the Axis. It is estimated that about 
40 percent of total production went to 
Germany. With the liberation of 
France, production suffered a_ severe 
set-back. . 

Production of mercury is believed to 
have fallen off as a result of the cessation 
of German purchases early in the year, 
Output during the year probably did not 
exceed 35,000 flasks of 35 kilograms each. 

Tungsten ore continued to be an im- 
portant factor in the domestic economy 
as well as in the international affairs of 
Spain. While published statistics vary 
widely, usually reliable trade journals 
state that production in 1943 amounted 
to about 3,600 tons, of which approxi- 
mately 2,500 tons were exported. Early 
in 1944, production increased sharply 
under the pressure of competitive Allied 
and German buying at preemptive 
prices; as much as 1,500 tons may have 
been produced during the first quarter. 
Allied purchases of tungsten ore ended 
in June, and, after surface trade with 
Axis territory was stopped, German buy- 
ing also came to a virtual standstill. The 
best available estimates of production 
are 700 tons for the second quarter and 
250 tons for the third. About the middle 
of the fourth quarter the price had fallen 
to about 15 pesetas per kilogram with 
very little demand. The production tax 
of 100 pesetas per kilogram on tungsten 
ore was suspended in September. Tung- 
sten mining in Spain may be expected to 
continue to decline in importance as pre- 
war production seldom exceeded 200 tons 
per year. 

The potash industry is of considerable 
importance, although of relatively re- 
cent development. In 1944 a rise of 90 
percent in production as compared with 
1943 was reported as brining output al- 
most up to 131,000 tons, the amount 
reached in the peak year 1934. About 
90 percent of all exports went to the 
United Kingdom. 

Increased efforts were made during 
the year to locate new deposits and to 
increase production from existing mines 
of tin, molybdenum, manganese, nickel, 
and gold, with moderate success in the 
case of manganese and tin, but with in- 
different or negative results in the 
others. 

A new mining law of July 19, 1944, im- 
plemented the control of the State over 
foreign and domestically owned mining 
properties. In addition to clarifying and 
codifying previous legislation, this law 
makes clear the authority of the Govern- 
ment to control production; if, in the 
opinion of Government engineers, devel- 
opment is not at the optimum, the con- 
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cession may be canceled. There are no 
jmportant United States mining interests 
in Spain. 

MANUFACTURING 


Manufacturing activity declined 
slightly in 1944, principally because of 
the power shortage but also because of 
continued difficulties in obtaining sup- 
plies of raw materials from abroad. The 
absence of foreign competition in recent 
years has enabled a number of small in- 
dustries to increase production. In ad- 
dition to the metallurgical lines men- 
tioned above, expansion has occurred in 
the output of various chemical products, 
small machinery, household appliances of 
various kinds, synthetic fibers, silk, and 
light farming equipment. Outweighing 
these advantages, however, the textile 
industry, fish and fruit canning, the 
paper industry and other lines dependent 
to some extent upon imported raw ma- 
terials have found their operations re- 
stricted, while industry in general has 
been handicapped by the unavailability 
of heavy machinery and capital equip- 
ment. 

The shortage of electric power 
throughout Spain has been progressively 
aggravated during the past few years by 
increased industrial demands for power. 
After several seasons of relatively light 
precipitation followed by the long 
drought during the first half of 1944, the 
shortage of water. for power became 
acute, and the Government found it 
necessary to institute measures reducing 
public and industrial consumption by as 
much as 50 percent in some areas. 

A plan for the integration of the 
various electric-power systems was ap- 
proved in December 1944, and construc- 
tion of the necessary connecting lines is 
to proceed under the direction of the 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce. 
Meantime, a program for increasing the 
national output of electricity by some 
3,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours has been re- 
tarded by inability to acquire necessary 
equipment from abroad. 

The important textile industry cen- 
tered in Catalonia suffered a series of 
reverses during 1944, but the possibility 
of increased purchases by the United 
Nations and more regular receipts of 
customary supplies of raw _ cotton 
brightened the prospects at the end of 
the year. 

The woolen industry was stimulated 
during the first quarter of the year by 
large orders from Germany, about one- 
third of which had been shipped by the 
end of May. In June, however, following 
Allied protests, the Spanish Government 
suspended shipments of woolen goods to 
Germany until August 31, by which time 
overland communications with that 
country had been severed. For several 
months thereafter output was at a very 
low level. 

Cement production during the first 9 
months of 1944 amounted to 1,111,000 
tons, as compared with 1,122,000 tons 
during the corresponding period of 1943. 
The annual capacity of the 29 Spanish 
portland cement plants is about 2,700,- 
000, but in recent years the industry has 
experienced difficulties in obtaining coal, 
machinery and parts, and lubricants. 
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Construction activities in 1944 re- 
mained at about the same level as in 
1943, although no reliable statistics are 
available. 

In the paper industry, the: most im- 
portant occurrence was the severing of 
land communications with northern 
Europe, the chief source of supply of raw 
materials. Production of paper and 
cardboard, which in 1943 was about 116,- 
000 tons, increased sharply in the early 
months of 1944, although a decline was 
noted in later months. 

Glass factories began the year 1944 
with a reduced scale of operations; most 
of them closed down during the second 
quarter. The shut-down occurred at a 
time when stocks of bottles were low, 
and an unexpectedly large demand for 
bottles for wine importers produced a 
serious shortage. The principal diffi- 
culty of the industry is attributed to a 
lack of coal and fuel oil. 


FISHING INDUSTRY 


The Spanish fishing fleet, aggregating 
some 200,000 tons, was largely restricted 
in its operations to a zone of about 20 
miles along the Cantabrian and Galician 
coasts, the Canary Island waters, and the 
fishing banks off the northwest coast of 
Africa. Operations were further re- 
stricted during much of the year by 
shortages of fuel oil and coal. The total 
catch for the year may have equaled the 
445,000 tons taken in 1943. 

Shortages of foodstuffs in recent years 
have greatly enhanced the importance 
of the fishing industry and activities 
have been above pre-civil-war-levels. 
About one-eighth of the catch is nor- 
mally processed as preserved fish for 
export. 

Serious shortages of tin plate and 
somewhat less acute shortages of olive 
oil, together with uncertain foreign 
markets, caused the packing industry to 
operate at only about 25 percent of ca- 
pacity during 1944. Substantial orders 
were placed by Germany early in the year 
but only token amounts were delivered 
before trade with Germany was cut off. 


TRANSPORTATION AND SHIPPING 


Railway operations were maintained 
at about the same level as during 1943, 
despite continued shortages of rolling 
stock, maintenance supplies, and coal. 
Carloadings in the first 11 months of the 
year reportedly totaled 2,769,000, as com- 
pared with 2,875,600 during 1943. 

The number of locomotives in service 
in November 1944 was estimated at more 
than 2,700; passenger coaches at 3,000; 
boxcars at 69,600; and flatcars at 1,800. 
All were slightly below 1943 figures. 

During 1944 work continued on a mod- 
erate scale on substituting and rebuild- 
ing old trestles and bridges and the 
electrification of various lines. 

The operation of truck and bus lines 
decreased during the year as a result of 
shortages of gasoline, tires, and equip- 
ment. Since the civil war the number of 
motor vehicles in operation has declined 
about 70 percent. 

Shipping continued to thrive because 
of the lack of foreign competition. Very 
few foreign vessels called at Spanish 
ports, leaving almost the entire traffic 
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to Spanish ships. The Spanish mer- 
chant fleet carried about 9,200,000 tons 
of freight during the year. About one- 
half of this volume consisted of coal 
moved in coastwise traffic. 

The Spanish merchant marine con- 
sists of 39 State-owned vessels with a 
registered tonnage of 93,000, 103 ships 
totaling 329,000 tons, 351 coastwise ves- 
sels totaling 495,000 tons, 338 fishing ves- 
sels of about 50,000 tons, and numerous 
smaller fishing and other boats. The 
total registered tonnage is estimated at 
approximately 1,000,000 tons. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The uncertainties of wartime foreign 
trade conditions were the dominant in- 
fluence in Spain’s trade in 1944. In the 
4 years preceding the civil war, Spain had 
an average negative trade balance of 
about 715,000,000 pesetas per year. The 
United Kingdom was the principal for- 
eign market and the United States the 
chief source of supply. While there was 
usually a considerable positive trade 
balance with England, there was always 
a negative balance with the United 
States. 

During the years of the present war 
the demands of the belligerent powers for 
strategic products, accompanied by the 
diminished availability of goods which 
Spain might wish to import, caused a 
reversal in the normal trade balance and 
enabled Spain to build up considerable 
reserves in foreign exchange. As the 
Allies ceased competitive and preclusive 
buying, Spain was forced more and more 
to depend on dollar or sterling exchange 
from customary exports with which to 
purchase badly needed imports. Mean- 
while, as the general price level in Spain 
has risen during the war years, the prices 
of exportable products at the end of 
1944 stood somewhat above world prices, 
thus further restricting exports. 

The latest available statistics on for- 
eign trade cover the first half of 1944. 
According to these official figures, total 
exports to foreign countries during the 
first half of the year amounted to 1,178,- 
626 tons, valued at 1,641,278,864 pesetas, 
compared with 943,116 tons, valued at 
1,474.423,160 pesetas, during the first half 
of 1943. 

Total imports during the first half of 
1944 declined to 865,170 tons from 886,551 
tons during the first half of 1943. Be- 
cause of increases in prices abroad, how- 
ever, the value of imports rose to 1,367,- 
993,229 pesetas from a total of 1,283,- 
524,672 pesetas during the first half of 
1943. 

After trade with the Axis was cut off, 
an abrupt drop in both volume and value 
of imports and exports occurred. While 
no official statistics are available, it is 
estimated that foreign trade declined 
during the second half of the year by at 
least 25 percent as compared with the 
first half of the year. 

Preliminary estimates indicate that 
Spanish exports to the United States 
during 1944 attained a higher value than 
at any time since 1929. Although exact 
figures are not yet available, it appeared 
that American purchases from Spain for 
shipment direct to the United States 
exceeded $50,000,000 and purchases for 
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shipment to other countries amounted to 
an additional $25,000,000. An unprece- 
dented increase occurred in shipments of 
wines and brandies, amounting in value 
to more than $18,000,000, or about one- 
third of all exports to the United States. 
Exports of olive oil were valued at about 
$10,000,000, almonds and filberts at ap- 
proximately $8,000,000, and cork and 
cork products at $2,500,000. 

Figures on total imports from the 
United States are not available but it was 
estimated that they would not exceed 
$30,000,000. Principal items were raw 
cotton and lubricants. 

The combination of rigid Spanish im- 
port controls and the wartime foreign 
trade controls of the United States 
throughout the year curtailed the sale 
to Spain of many classes of goods which 
that country urgently required to restore 
its economy. As a consequence of the 
reduction of incoming exchange from 
purchases by the United States in the lat- 
ter months of the year, and in accord- 
ance with the desire of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment to assign a portion of available 
exchange to the liquidation of outstand- 
ing indebtedness, Spanish restrictions 
were tightened during the last quarter 
of the year when each request for an 
import permit was closely scrutinized 
andsthe urgency of need for the goods 
requested was carefully weighed. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND CURRENCY 


The amount of foreign exchange which 
the Spanish Foreign Exchange Institute 
had accumulated by the middle of 1944 
was greater than at any time in the his- 
tory of the Institute, reflecting princi- 
pally American and British purchasing 
activities. At the end of June, dollar 
balances had reached $45,000,000 and 
sterling balances amounted to £5,200,000, 
in gold and exchange. 

By the end of the year, however, as a 
result of the cessation of American and 
British preemptive purchases and 
Spain’s continued payments of dollars 
and pounds, the peseta-sterling clearing 
account was in approximate balance and 
dollar exchange ‘credits were slightly 
more than $20,000,000. The German 
clearing indebtedness stood at about 50,- 
000,000 reichsmarks. 

The volume of currency in circulation 
at the end of November 1944, was 16,928,- 
000,000 pesetas, compared with 16,- 
361,000,000 pesetas at the end of 1943. 

{Based on a report of.February 5, 1945, by 


Robert E. Whedbee, Economic Analyst, 
American Embassy, Madrid.| 


Surinam 


Transport and Communication 


Road Construction.—The sum of 320,- 
000 florins has been allotted for road 
work in Surinam in 1945. During 1944, 
225,000 florins were expended by the De- 
partment of Public Works. Highway 
work was confined to the improvement of 
existing roads, especially the road from 
Paramaribo to Zanderij Field which is 
being surfaced with bauxite. There are 
now some 211 miles of improved roads 
in Surinam. 
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The asphalting of streets in Para- 
maribo started some years ago and has 
continued slowly. By the end of 1944, 
almost 6 miles had been completed. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Department of Civil Aviation Pro- 
posed.—A special department for civil 
aviation—tentatively called the Civil 
Aeronautics Board—is proposed by a 
Swedish committee of experts in a report 
to the Minister of Communications, 
states the Swedish press. 

According to the proposal, the Civil 
Aergnautics Board would consist of a 
civil aviation director, who would be the 
head of the department and act as 
chairman of the board, and of four mem- 
bers who are experts in civil aviation, 
trade, foreign affairs, and military mat- 
ters, respectively. The special members 
would be appointed by the government 
for a period not to exceed 4 years. 

The proposed department would be 
organized into the following four divi- 
sions: The Air Traffic Inspection Divi- 
sion, to handle the technical control of 
flight equipment, issue aviation certifi- 
cates, and carry out investigations of 
accidents; the Air Traffic Administration 
Division, intended for the central man- 
agement of the aviation safety service; 
the Administrative Division, which would 
make airport investigations, attend to 
the installation of airport lighting facili- 
ties and air-traffic beacons, and have 
the responsibility for the central admin- 
istration of the airports and the air 
routes; and the secretariate for adminis- 
trative, judicial, and fiscal matters. 

Many new airports are to be built, air 
routes to be established, and beacons to 
be installed. The number of passengers 
passing through the Stockholm airports 
is expected to be 250,000 annually in 
1950, states this same source. 

Proposed Airport Construction.—Some 
Swedish airports will have to be ex- 
tended and provided with necessary 
lighting and radio facilities for the regu- 
lar air service expected to be started this 
year between Sweden and Iceland, states 
the Swedish press. 

The Highway and Waterway Board 
has asked the Government for an appro- 
priation, in the supplementary budget 
for 1945, of 6,750,000 crowns for the con- 
struction and improvement of airports, 
215,000 crowns for radio beacons, 790,000 
crowns for lighting installations, and 
800,000 crowns for radio equipment. 

For the expansion of the Norrkoping 
airport, 3,450,000 crowns have been pro- 
posed by the Airport Committee, and for 
the expansion of the Uppsala airport, 
3,300,000 crowns. The intention is to 
provide each of these airports with a 
permanently paved runway. 

The Lulea (Kallax) airfield will re- 
quire lighting facilities if domestic serv- 
ices are supplied all the year between 
Malmo and Lulea, states this same 
source. 

The Airport Commission of 1944 of 
Sweden requested the Office of Public 
Works of the City of Karlskrona to in- 
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vestigate possibilities of building a cen. 
tral airport for southeast Sweden in the 
vicinity of Karlskrona, says the Swedish 
press. 

The investigation shows that such an 
airport, built by filling in Torstava Bay 
in Ramdala parish, would have four ap- 
proaches, namely from northwest, north. 
east, southwest, and southeast. The 
aerial distance from the city is about 5 
miles, and from the center of the town 
along the highway from Karlskrona to 
Kalmar, the distance is approximately 9 
miles, which may be covered by car or by 
bus in 15 to 20 minutes. 


Switzerland 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Agricultural Products: Government 
Authorized to Regulate Importation and 
Exportation.—In order to assure the sale 
of products of Swiss agriculture at prices 
adapted to the average expense of pro- 
duction by an exploitation operated ra- 
tionally, the importation and exporta- 
tion of agricultural products may be 
subjected to appropriate regulation, by 
an order of the Swiss Federal Council of 
November 3, 1944, published in the Re- 
cueil des Lois Federales of November 9 
and effective on November 15, 1944, 

This order also provides that the pre- 
miums on farm production, which had 
been authorized by the federal order of 
April 6, 1939, will be allowed only in case 
of necessity. 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Operations.—Swiss Federal] 
Railways carried 188,760,000 passengers 
in 1944, compared with 200,530,000 in 
1943, according to the European press. 
Revenue from passenger fares increased 
to 221,600,000 francs from 193,680,000 
francs. 

Freight traffic amounted to 18,200,000 
tons in 1944 compared with 20,600,000 in 
1943, and receipts also showed a loss, 
totaling 262,400,000 francs against 268,- 
300,000 francs in 1943. 

Total revenue in 1944 reached 502,600,- 
000 francs compared with 479,200,000 
francs in 1943. Expenditures totaled 
330,260,000 francs, against 303,330,000 
francs in 1943. Net surplus dropped to 
172,340,000 francs compared with 175,- 
870,000 francs in 1943. 


Syria 
Exchange and Finance 


Gasoline and Kerosene: Consumption 
Tazes Increased.—The Syrian consump- 
tion tax has been increased on gasoline 
from 19 piasters to 25 piasters per liter, 
and on kerosene from 9 piasters to 13 
piasters per liter, by Law No. 136 of Jan- 
uary 30, 1945, fixing the Syrian budget 
for 1945. 

Sugar: New Tax on Stocks Estab- 
lished.—A new tax of 25 Syrian piasters 
per kilogram has been imposed in Syria 
on stocks of sugar held by dealers on 
January 15, 1945, by Law No. 136 of Jan- 
uary 30, 1945, fixing the Syrian budget 
for 1945. 
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New Production Tax on Agricultural 
Products Established.—A new tax of 7 
percent of the value of agricultural 
products produced in Syria has been 
established, effective January 1, 1945, by 
Law No. 108 of December 21, 1944, pub- 
lished in the Syrian Journal Officiel, to 
replace the former tithe law. 

This tax is based on wholesale prices 
fixed in every center of collection by a 
special board meeting once a week. The 
Council of Ministers may decide that 
taxes on approved products may be col- 
lected in kind. 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Control Over Imports Amplified.—The 
jurisdiction of the Importers’ and Ex- 
porters’ Union in Turkey, formerly 
limited only to certain products, was 
extended to cover all imports, according 
to an announcement from the general 
secretariat of this Union dated March 4, 
1945. Under this ruling an importer is 
required to obtain the approval of the 
Union as to the quality and price of the 
article to be imported before placing the 
order abroad. Failure to comply with 
this procedure will result not only in loss 
of membership in the Union, thus pre- 
venting him from importing in the fu- 
ture, but also in denial of an import 
permit. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Mineral Phosphates Imported for the 
Manufacture of Superphosphate of Cal- 
cium: Included in the Raw-Materials 
Section at Reduced Rate of Duty.—All 
mineral phosphates imported for the 
manufacture of superphosphates of cal- 
cium were included in the raw-materials 
section of the Uruguayan customs tariff, 
and made duty-free, subject only to a 
surtax of 4 percent of the official valua- 
tion of 10 pesos per 1,000 kilograms, by a 
resolution dated February 5, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of February 
17, 1945. This resolution amplifies a 
previous decree dated October 6, 1932, 
which included only phosphorites in this 
section of the Uruguayan tariff. 


|For announcement on phosphorites see 
CoMMERCE Reports of December 24, 1932.] 


Corn: Duty-Free Import Quota Au- 
thorized.—The Uruguayan Office for the 
Distribution of Seeds has been author- 
ized to import up to 2,000 tons of corn for 
use in the manufacture of poultry feed 
free of duty and additional charges, ac- 
cording to a decree dated January 30, 
1945, published in the Dario Oficial of 
February 20, 1945. 

Corn is given this special tariff treat- 
ment because of a present shortage of 
this grain. 

Calf and Sheep Casings: Import Quota 
Authorized.—An import quota of up to 
39,000 sets of 25 meters each or its 
equivalent, of salted calf or sheep cas- 
ings to be used in the manufacture of 
sausage was authorized, effective until 


Wartime Sources of 
Cigar Leaf, Cigars: 
Cuba, Puerto Rico 


(Continued from p. 8) 


analogous situation prevailed in entries 
of scrap, trimmings, and stems. The 
1943 volume of such shipments to this 
country sank to the lowest level in many 
years. Values of both items—filler, and 
the class made up of scrap, trimmings, 
and stems—showed important increases. 

With satisfactory market prices estab- 
lished, the island’s growers in 1944 har- 
vested a crop estimated at 28,500,000 
pounds. Prospects for the 1945 produc- 
tion are excellent. Because farmers 
have taken advantage of every available 
acre, and increased fertilizer assignments 
have been made, the forecast is for a 
harvest of 40,000,000 pounds. Assuming 
that 1944’s record prices will prevail, and 
in view of this country’s pressing needs, 
the Puerto Rican industry should look 
forward to a highly successful market- 
ing season. 


Cigars from Puerto Rico 


Puerto Rican manufacture of cigars 
for export did not reach its peak until the 
year 1919, when 226,800,000 units were 
shipped to the United States, the island’s 
best customer. The downward trend, 
which became sharply evident in 1932, 
reached its lowest level in 1941 when only 
800,000 units entered this counéry. 

The manufacture of cigars for United 
States consumption necessitated the 
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shipment of leaf tobacco from this coun- 
try to Puerto Rico, especially after wrap- 
per production was discontinued on the 
island. This procedure was economical 
so long as shipping costs on leaf from 
the United States to Puerto Rico, and 
back again in manufactured form, were 
fully offset by lower manufacturing costs 
on the island. With the apparent dis- 
appearance of this margin in costs, it. 
became more profitable to ship Puerto 
Rican tobacco to this country for blend- 
ing with other types and for manufac- 
ture into cigars. A sharp decrease in the 
cigar movement to the United States was 
coincident with the new procedure. 

Subsequent to the record low in United 
States cigar entries from the island, an 
important gain in volume marked the 
1942 trade. That cheroots or very low- 
priced cigars made up the bulk of the 
year’s purchases is the only explanation 
of the heavy and unusual drop in value. 
Although 1943 trade fell to less than half 
of 1942 arrivals, values increased to nor- 
mal levels, denoting resumption of trade 
in better-grade cigars. The rise in 1944 
entries of the Puerto Rican product, 
however, assumed huge proportions. 

Despite the manufacture of large 
quantities of the island’s tobacco in the 
United States, and the American pref- 
erence for the flavorful and aromatic 
Cuban product, prospects appear good for 
a continuation, during the war period 
at least, of last year’s significant gain in 
United States demand for Puerto Rican- 
made cigars. Greatly accelerated de- 
mands for military consumption, coupled 
with inadequate cigar production, indi- 
cate the necessity for increased entries 
of the Puerto Rican product. 


Puerto Rican Shipments of Cigar Tobacco and Cigars to the United States, 1938-43, 
Inclusive 


























| 
| Serap, trim- : 
Filler | ‘mings, and Total leaf Cigars and 
| stems cheroots 
Year ned bane wa 
] j | | | 
| 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
| pounds | dollars |Pounds dollars| pounds dollars | units | dollars 
1938 18, 847 8, 534 7,710 838 | 26,557 | 9,372 | 1, 761 43 
1939 10,461 | 4,437 | 4,135 503 | 14,596 | 4,940 | 1, 449 39 
1940 17, 623 | 7, 909 | 5, 488 732 | 23,111 | 8,641 | 1,392 40 
1941 17,114 | 8,487 | 4,906 928 | 22,020 | 9,415 798 25 
1942 12,171 | 6.673 | 4, 715 878 | 16,886 | 7,551 | 7,536 16 
1943 12, 704 | 9, a3 | 2,489 | 1,131 |.15,193 | 10,583 | 3,095 130 











Source: Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. 





May 5, 1945, by a Uruguayan decree 
dated March 6, 1945, published in the 
Diario Oficial of March 17, 1945. 

Only industrial firms may import these 
casings, which are subject to the indi- 
vidual quotas set by the Import and Ex- 
port Control Commission. 

Warehousing Fees: Temporary Sched- 
ule Established at Lower Rates.—A new 
schedule of reduced warehousing fees, to 
be in force until December 31, 1945, but 
subject to extension for a further period, 
was established in Uruguay-for goods 
stored on or after March 1, 1945, in 
either open or closed warehouses, by a 
decree dated February 9, 1945, published 
in the Diario Oficial of February 17, 1945. 

These new warehousing fees, in pesos 
per 100 kilograms or fraction thereof are 


as follows for each month or fraction 
theerof: First month, free; second, 0.15; 
third, 0.20; fourth, 0.25; fifth, 0.30; sixth, 
0.35; seventh, 0.45; and for each suc- 
ceeding month, 0.50. 

These rates are less than one-half the 
former rates. 

All merchandise already in the Uru- 
guayan national warehouses will be 
charged the old rates for a period of 2 
months beginning March 1, 1945. On 
and after May 1, 1945, the new rates wili 
be applied on all goods in the warehouse 
regardless of when they were stored. 





Canada’s exports of hardware and 
cutlery during 1944 were valued at 
$3,575,000. 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


FUTURE PROCUREMENT OF FLIGHT EQUIP- 
MENT, SWEDEN 


In the recently proposed Government 
budget of Sweden, 110,000,000 crowns 
are earmarked for the acquisition of 
flight equipment in addition to 25,000,- 
000 crowns to provide for increased prices 
for such equipment, says the Swedish 
press. 

The total cost for the procurement of 
flight equipment during the 5-year 
period 1942-47 has been estimated at 
566,000,000 crowns. The sum includes 
considerable amounts for new designs 
and for payments in advance for orders 
which are not expected to be effectuated 
until after the 5-year period. 

Although the country’s entire produc- 
tion of airplanes is at present carried 
out~by Svenska Aeroplan A/B this does 
not mean that the above-mentioned 
appropriation for purchases shall go ex- 
clusively to this company. Aircraft 
engines and propellers and many instru- 
ments and parts are produced at other 
works. 


Two New FIGHTERS PRODUCED IN 
SWEDEN 


Some details concerning two new 
Swedish airplanes have been reported 
in Sweden, states a foreign publication. 

The J-21 single-seat fighter is of un- 
conventional design, inasmuch as it is 
driven by a propeller; other details are 
secret. After exhaustive tests, this new 
fighter was accepted by the Swedish Air 
Force, and is said to be very fast. It is 
being built, reportedly, in substantial 
numbers by the Svenska Aeroplan A/B 
in Linkoeping and Trolhattan. 

The BHT-1 (which was named for the 
designers Bratt, Hylting, and Toern- 
bloem) is built as both single-seat and 
twin-seat airplanes by the Skandi- 
naviska Aero A/B in Norrtaelje. The 
span is 22.5 feet; length, 19 feet; flying 
weight, 770 pounds; speed, 150 miles per 
hour; and the range when fully loaded 
is 1;060 miles. It is equipped with a re- 
tractable undercarriage. During test 
flights, the BHT-1 attained a diving 
speed up to 360 miles per hour. The 
price is expected to be between 20,000 
and 25,000 crowns. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR CIVILIAN AIRPLANE, 
U. K. 


Specifications of the Avro Lancastrian 
long-range mail, freight, and passenger 
airplane have been released in London, 
England. The plane will be equipped 
with four Rolls-Royce Merlin engines 
suitable for operation in temperate and 
tropical climates. Its entire length will 
total 76 feet, 10 inches; height, 19 feet, 
6 inches; wing span, 102 feet; and wing 


area (gross), 1,297 square feet. Empty 
weight is calculated at 30,426 pounds; 
weight, with equipment, but less furnish- 
ings, 34,586 pounds; weight, equipped 
and furnished, 36,150 pounds; and gross 
weight, 65,000 pounds. Total pay load 
(passengers and passenger baggage plus 
cargo) is estimated at 3,597 pounds. The 
maximum pay load with corresponding 
reduction in fuel (about 175 gallons) is 
4,845 pounds. 

The take-off of the airplane under still- 
air conditions is at 800 yards. To clear 
a 50-foot obstruction, a distance of 1,200 
yards is required. The range under still- 
air conditions with no allowances for 
take-off and climb, using 3,174 gallons 
of fuel and carrying 3,597 pounds pay 
load, is 15,000 feet. 

The rate of climb of the plane at its 
maximum weight of 65,000 pounds, with 
medium supercharge at sea level, is 750 
feet per minute; with medium super- 
charge at 9,500 feet, it is 750 feet per 
minute, and with full supercharge at 
16,000 feet, it is 550 feet per minute. The 
service ceiling is 23,000 feet. 

At a mean weight of 53,000 pounds, the 
plane will have a maximum all-out level 
speed of 295 miles per hour at 3,500 feet 
with medium supercharge; and 310 miles 
per hour with full supercharge at 12,000 











Straw Braids and Hat 
Bodies: Importation 
From Italy 


Importers of straw braids and 
straw hat bodies who are in touch 
with their suppliers in Italy may 
now import these items from Italy 
through the U. S. Commercial 
Company, the Foreign Economic 
Administration announced April 6. 

Italian manufacturers of straw 
braids and straw hat bodies have 
informed the Allied Commission 
that they are ready to resume ex- 
portation of these goods. A price 
policy for such merchandise is 
being worked out by the Office of 
Price Administration. 

Importers may now get in touch 
with their Italian suppliers direct- 
ly, but negotiations, purchase, and 
shipment of the goods must be 
made through the Allied Commis- 
sion, which at the present time 
handles all commercial transac- 
tions involving Italian exports to 
the United States. 

Importers interested in obtain- 
ing Italian straw braids and straw 
hat bodies should apply to the U. 
S. Commercial Company, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., which acts as 
agent for the Allied Commission. 























feet. In the same relationship and utiliz- 
ing a maximum weak mixture, cruising 
speed at 11,000 feet with medium super. 
charge is 275 miles per hour; and at 
17,500 feet with full supercharge, 285 
miles per hour. The most economical 
speed of the plane approximates 200 
miles per hour with an average fuel con- 
sumption of 152 gallons and a range of 
4,150 miles under still-air conditions, At 
an average speed of 232 miles per hour, 
at speed between most economical and 
maximum weak-mixture cruising speed, 
and average fuel consumption of 186 
gallons per hour, it has a range of 3,950 
miles. At maximum  weak-mixture 
cruising speed, its average speed is 265 
miles per hour with a fuel consumption 
of 236 gallons an hour and with a range 
of 3,570 miles. 


EXTENSION OF SERVICES IN URuGUAY 


The Uruguayan air line, Compafia 
Aeronautica Uruguaya de Navegacién y 
Transportes Aéreos, S. A. (Causa) is 
planning to extend its services through 
the purchase of two large transports— 
preferably amphibians, but possibly 
hydroplanes. 

Primeras Lineas Uruguayas de Nave- 
gaciOn Aérea (Pluna) also expects to 
offer better service through the purchase 
of possibly 5 or 7 passenger transports. 
Additional equipment is under consid- 
eration for contributory services. 


Automotive 
Products 


PostT-WaR MARKET, WINDWARD ISLANDS, 
B. W. I. 


The automotive needs of the Wind- 
ward Islands, British West Indies, after 
the war are estimated to be as follows: - 





Deliv-| Stake |}Dump 


Island Busses| ery body |Bbody Passen- 

trucks | trucks | trucks |8®" 4" 

Grenada | 20 10 | 30 10 | 60 

St. Lucia 10 5 20 5 30 

St. Vincent 10 5 20 5 30 

Dominica 5 | 3 | 15 3 | 15 
| | 








Chemicals 


ADVANCEMENT IN OUTPUT, INDIA 


The chemical industry of India has 
had a comparatively large expansion 
under war conditions, and despite a coal 
shortage, transportation difficulties, and 
the lack of certain plant equipment and 
raw materials, production of such im- 
portant chemicals as sodium sulfide, so- 
dium sulfite, sodium thiosulfate, potas- 
sium chloride, caustic soda, soda ash, 
and bleaching powder increased in 1944. 

Sulfuric-acid production is at the rate 
of about 90,000 tons annually and could 
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be increased with additional supplies of 
sulfur. Nitric and acetic-acid output 
has expanded, the latter amounting to 
about 2,500 tons yearly. Hydrochloric- 
acid production totals approximately 
1,000 tons annually; the yearly output of 
sodium sulfate is about 2,000 tons. 


VANILLIN PRODUCED IN CANADA 


A Canadian company, Howard Smith 
Paper Mills, Ltd., is now producing va- 
nillin through its subsidiary, Howard 
Smith Chemicals, Ltd., according to the 
foreign press. Production is sufficient to 
cover domestic needs and to provide a 
certain amount for shipment to the 
United Kingdom. 


CONVERSION OF LIGNITE CoaL INTO 
BRIQUETS, CANADA 


A valuable chemical byproducts in- 
dustry is expected to develop as a sub- 
sidiary of a large carbonization works 
planned for Saskatchewan, Canada, ac- 
cording to a Canadian publication. The 
plant will be established by the Natural 
Resources Department of the Province 
and will convert lignite coal into briquets. 


EXPANSION IN ALCOHOL PRODUCTION, 
CHINA 


Alcohol is one of the principal prod- 
ucts for which expanded output is being 
sought in China. Efforts will be made 
in 1945 to raise production to 30,000,000 
gallons, an increase of 150 percent more 
than the 1944 total of about 12,000,000 
gallons. 


New Factory TO MANUFACTURE PLASTIC 
MATERIALS, EGYPT 


A new company known as Société Na- 
tionale de Matiéres Plastiques has been 
organized in Egypt and will establish a 
factory for the manufacture of plastic 
materials. The capital has been fixed at 
£E50,000. 


CULTIVATION OF PYRETHRUM SATISFAC- 
TORY, NYASALAND 


Pyrethrum cultivation on the Nyika 
Plateau of Nyasaland is now considered 
to have passed the experimental stage, 
according to a statement from official 
sources. Yields harvested from estab- 
lished plantings have been satisfactory. 

Experimental plots have been planted 
at other high elevations; results ob- 
tained are encouraging, although not 
yet conclusive. 


SPAIN’s CHEMICAL PROJECTS 


New Spanish chemical projects in- 
clude establishment of a plant at San 
Sebastian by S. A. Espafiola de Indus- 
trias Quimicas to produce 20,000 kilo- 
grams of aluminum sulfate, 4,000 kilo- 
grams of synthetic-resin adhesives, 2,000 
kilograms of creosote disinfectants, and 
1,000 kilograms of disinfectant soap 
monthly, says a European chemical pub- 
lication. 

A factory at Barcelona plans to pro- 
duce 800 kilograms of lead chromate 
and 600 kilograms of potassium bichro- 
mate per month. Productos Intermedios 
S. L. E. have requested permission to 
expand production of their phthalic- 


anhydride works at Barcelona to 60,000 « 


kilograms annually. 
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Rhodesia To Produce Light 
Wooden Aircraft? 


A single-engined wooden air- 
craft suitable for use by private 
owners and also as an ambulance, 
taxi, or light freight plane, is to 
be built in Southern Rhodesia at 
an estimated cost of £2,000, says 
the African press. 

The promoter of the plan is of 
the opinion that wooden aircraft 
are suitable for southern Africa, 
and that the demand should be 
sufficient to justify large-scale pro- 
duction. 

The engine, together with all the 
mechanical, electrical, and other 
equipment would have to be im- 
ported. 




















DDT MANUFACTURED IN THE UNION OF 
SoutH AFRICA 


Production of DDT has been under- 
taken in Johannesburg, South Africa, 
certain technical difficulties having been 
overcome, says a foreign chemical publi- 
cation. Output will be limited, however, 
until the company’s larger production 
unit begins operations. 

The product is sold commercially un- 
der a brand name, in bulk, and in house- 
hold-size containers. 


AMMONIUM-SULFATE Exports, U. K. 


Exports of ammonium sulfate from the 
United Kingdom, which amounted to only 
6,000 long tons in 1943, increased to 
133,000 tons in 1944, more than 40 per- 
cent of the 313,000 tons exported in 1938, 
according to the British press. Exports 
in 1944 were used principally to meet 
British Empire needs. 


CREOSOTE PITCH USED FOR FUEL, U. K. 


More than 800 plants in the United 
Kingdom are using domestically pro- 
duced creosote pitch for fuel, says a Brit- 
ish chemical magazine. Annual con- 
sumption is now more than 500,000 long 
tons, or about 40 percent of the total 
amount of liquid fuel used in industry. 

Industrial users of imported petroleum 
fuels were urged soon after the begin- 
ning of the war to replace them when- 
ever possible with the creosote-pitch mix- 


ture. 
Coal 


CuILe’s CoAL GutTputT REACHES RECORD 
HIGH 


Coal production in Chile reached the 
record high of 1,133,000 tons during the 
first 6 months of 1944, according to an 
official Chilean source. This was 5 per- 
cent more than the 1943 production of 
1,072,000 tons and 9 percent over the 
1,030,000 tons mined during the corre- 
sponding months of 1942. 


PRODUCTION IN NEW ZEALAND 


The production of coal in New Zealand 
during 1944 has been estimated at 2,- 
807,000 long tons, which compares favor- 
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ably with the 2,787,868 tons mined during 
1943. 

The Government purchased two addi- 
tional privately owned coal mines in 
1944—the Westport-Stockton Coal Mine 
at Ngakawau and the Wilton Collieries at 
Glen Massey in the Auckland Province 
of the North Island. The total number 
of coal mines now owned by the Govern- 
ment is 11. 


IMPORTS INSUFFICIENT TO MEET DEMAND, 
SICILY 


A total of 167,281 metric tons of coal 
were imported into Sicily during 1944. 
This amount was insufficient to meet all 
current needs, transportation facilities in 
— being handicapped by lack of 
fuel. 

NEw FIELD, UNITED KINGDOM 


Explorations for oil in Lincolnshire, 
England, recently revealed the existence 
of a hitherto unknown coal field of sev- 
eral thick seams, according to informa- 
tion in a British trade journal. The coal 
is hidden beneath 3,000 feet of rocks, 
however, and mining problems probably 
will prevent its immediate exploitation. 


Construction 


CONTRACTS INCREASED IN CANADA 


During January construction contracts 
awarded in Canada totaled $11,700,000 
(Canadian currency), compared with 
contracts amounting to $8,800,000 during 
the corresponding month of 1944, reports 
a Dominion publication. The increase 
amounted to 33.4 percent. 


IRRIGATION OF ADDITIONAL LAND IN PRAIRIE 
PROVINCES, CANADA 


An irrigation project for the Canadian 
Provinces (Alberta, Saskatchewan, and 
Manitoba) has been announced by the 
Director of the Prairie Farm Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, says a foreign pub- 
lication. The plans, which will be put 
into operation immediately after the 
war, will bring hundreds of thousands 
of additional acres of land under irriga- 
tion. 


FIVE-YEAR PROJECT FOR HOUSES AND 
OFFICES, CHILE 


It is estimated that 300,000 houses are 
needed in Chile, particularly homes of 
medium price. The Caja Nacional de 
Empleados Publicos y Periodistas, a so- 
cial security organization whose activities 
are concerned with public employees and 
journalists of the country, has become 
interested in such a project. Over a 
5-year period, the Caja Nacional plans 
to construct homes and office buildings 
valued at approximately $9,484,000. 
Part of the necessary materials must be 
imported, as they are not manufactured 
domestically. 


PROPOSAL TO ENLARGE REGADERO Dam, 
COLOMBIA 


Studies are being made by the Muni- 
cipal Council of Bogota, Colombia of 
proposals to enlarge the Regadero Dam 
which is part of the Bogota aqueduct. 
Engineers claim that such an enlarge- 
ment will enable the dam to store up 
8,000,000 cubic meters of water, or dou- 
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Imported Watches: Price Provision Applicable to 
New Regulation 


The standard provision regarding charges for credit sales of articles under 
dollar-and-cent ceiling prices has been added to the regulation covering 
imported watches, the Office of Price Administration said April 11. The provi- 
sion is the same as that originally included in the imported-watch regulation. 
It was inadvertently omitted in a recent revision of that measure, OPA said. 

By the action, effective April 16, 1945, sellers who in March 1942 collected 
a separately stated additional credit charge on sales of watches may collect 
a credit charge under the recently revised regulation for imported watches. 
The charge collected under the regulation must not exceed the charge made 
in March 1942 on a similar sale on similar terms to the same class of purchaser. 

Sellers who did not separately state and collect a credit charge in March 
1942 may now add a credit charge only for installment-plan sales not to exceed 
the additional charge made for the extension of credit on a similar sale on 
similar terms to the same class of purchaser-in March 1942 by the seller’s 
closest competitor who separately stated the charge. 

The action specifies that all credit charges must be quoted and stated sepa- 
rately, and that no seller may require as a condition of sale that a purchaser 
must buy on credit. 

This authorization applies only where specific dollar-and-cent ceilings on 
imported watches are fixed by the regulation or by orders under it. No credit 
charge may be added, however, where the order fixing dollar-and-cent ceilings 
expressly provides otherwise, since in those cases the margins provided have 
already been calculated to allow for the extension of credit. 

The new amendment also exempts from price control imported watches 
whose dials contain precious stones. Previously only watches with cases con- 
taining precious stones were exempt. A few changes have also been made in 
the definition of a “comparable” watch in order to clarify the language. 
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ble the present capacity, in the course 
of 3 or 4 years. 


POSTWAR PROGRAM FOR EIRE 


Plans for an 8-year postwar construc- 
tion program recently have been an- 
nounced .by Ejire’s Department for In- 
dustry and Commerce. The cost of the 
entire program is estimated at £100,000,- 
000, and dwelling projects alone are es- 
timated at over £41,000,000 ‘(including 
£14,000,000 by private enterprise). The 
building of hospitals, schools and col- 
leges, churches and convents, hotels, 
theaters, roads, water and sewerage sys- 
tems, and public buildings is included 
in the plans. About one-half of the pro- 
gram is expected to be completed within 
5 years after the war. 


ACTIVITY IN SPAIN 


Much of the construction activity in 
Spain during 1944 was on office buildings 
and, to a lesser extent, apartment build- 
ings. In all parts of the country the 
housing shortage was acute, and officials 
in Madrid estimated that 100,000 per- 
sons in the city were without adequate 
shelter. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


ELECTRIC-LINE PROGRAM, MEXICO 


To bring electric lines to every Mexi- 
can town with a population of 1,500 or 
more in a period of 10 years is the aim 
of a comprehensive program now re- 
ceiving attention in Mexico, states the 
foreign press. The project will cost ap- 


proximately $60,000,000, according to 
estimates. 

At present more than 12,000,000 of the 
22,000,000 inhabitants of Mexico are re- 
ported to be beyond the limits of elec- 
tricity. 


RATIONING OF CURRENT, Bats, BRAZIL 


The supply of electric power for the 
city of Salvador (Baia), Brazil, is re- 
ported to be inadequate for present 
needs. Current must be rationed for 
certain industrial uses during the dry 
season and use of light for the city is 
curtailed at times. 

Rates of current vary according to use, 
but they are not high. 


SUPPLY OF CURRENT REDUCED, EINDHOVEN, 
NETHERLANDS 


The supply of electric current for Eind- 
hoven, in liberated Netherlands, has been 
reduced from a normal 127,900 kilowatts 
daily to 9,000 kilowatts, it was reported 
late in February. 


NEw ELECTRIC STATIONS IN THE URALS, 
U. S. S. R. 


Two new electric stations in the Urals, 
Soviet Russia, began operations late in 
February, according to the Soviet press. 
This increase in power resources is re- 
flected in war production, particularly 
in the Ural Aluminum Plant (Kamensk). 

The Krasnogorsk Heat and Power 
Central is operating at full capacity of 
250,000 kilowatts. The increased in- 
stalled capacity of this one-time Pro- 
vincial station is attributed to 7 new 
turbogenerators with total capacity of 
225,000 kilowatts, and 10 new boilers, 
each producing between 160 and 200 
tons of steam an hour. 

At the Middle-Urals Hydroelectric 
Station, installation of turbogenerators 
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with a capacity of 50,000 kilowatts anq 
two boilers, each producing from 169 
to 200 tons of steam an hour, has brought 
the capacity up to 200,000 kilowatts, 
Work will begin this year on two more 
electric stations in the Urals—the Lower- 
Turinsk Hydroelectric Plant, 100,000 
kilowatts, and the  50,000-kilowatt 
Sverdlovsk Heat and Power Plant. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


SHADE-GROWN COFFEE IN SAO PAULO 
BRAZIL 


Official sources report that growing 
coffee in the shade is being taken up 
seriously throughout the older coffee- 
growing districts of Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
particularly those of Ribeirao Preto, 
Batatais, and Franco, and is also being 
experimented with to a less extent in 
the other districts. The exhaustion of 
large areas of lands in the older coffee 
districts with the resulting decrease in 
yields is responsible for many growers 
studying the possibility of adapting 
their fazendas to growing coffee in the 
shade along the lines practiced in Co- 
lombia and Venezuela. 

There are already between 3,000,000 
and 4,000,000 coffee trees actually under 
shade in southern Brazil. This number 
is insignificant; however, in comparison 
with the total number in existence, but 
indicates an important trend. The areas 
are all small, seldom amountng to more 
than 30,000 trees. Government experi- 
ments have been in progress for a num- 
ber of years and some private experi- 
ments since at least 1937. Results indi- 
cate that the improvement in the grade 
of coffee more than compensates for the 
lower rate of production. Some grow- 
ers believe that costs are lower, particu- 
larly because of the fact that labor is 
more uniformly employed throughout 
the year and there is not the emergency 
pressure of the picking season. 

Apparently because of its protection 
from cold south winds, shade-grown cof- 
fee can endure temperatures as low as 
4° below zero, C. If this proves true 
in practice it will mean that large addi- 
tional areas in the river valleys and in 
the southern States which were imprac- 
ticable for the growing of coffee because 
of occasional frosts also will be open to 
exploitation. Shaded trees also suffer less 
from drought. 

The favorite shade tree appears to be 
the so-called Inga which is very wide- 
spread throughout the area; it grows 
rapidly, producing complete shade in 7 
years, and furnishes a heavy fall of leaves 
for the fertilizing of the shaded coffee. 
Some attention is also being paid to 
Acacia tipuana, a tree not native to 
Brazil, but which produces the necessary 
shade in 3 years. Some growers favor 
using both types planted alternately. 


COFFEE CROP AND EXPORTS, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


The 1944-45 crop of coffee in the Do- 
minican Republic is estimated by the 
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= trade at 250,000 bags of 60 kilograms SITUATION IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA hogsheads of manzanilla olives would be 
ach (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds). : : suitable for export to the United States. 
ight weal 90 percent of this crop was in the Production of butter in the Union of Provisions as to qualities and sizes of 
a> lner Stiinta 5- SMR: Sienna South Africa during the last quarter of Sevilii li f the 1944 ain 
me War EO OD baee of the current orp 1244 amounted to 10,327,257 pounds, as See dan thas adie eee 
aa mately 50,0 — 6 ras crop compared with 14,474,592 pounds in the pors to the Unive aves were the same 
* of coffee will ha rye ete the — corresponding period of 1943. as ome” er avenegne for a ee 
p try, leaving abou * ags available As esult of th ili high rat crop. inimum prices per fanega, how- 
vatt r export. Seay on eee ening wen rate _ever, of unpitted queen olives of first 
Coffee exports during 1944 totaled of butter consumption and its greatly quality had been increased from the aver- 
912,566 kilograms, valued at $2,009,173, | Teduced production, stocks at the end of — age price of $11.50 to $19; second-quality 
: cording to the Dominican Bureau of 1944 totaled only 1,647,819 pounds in unpitted queen olives from the average 
Statistics, as compared with 10,564,390 Contrast to 3,707,130 pounds at the end rice of $10.50 to $18; unpitted man- 
lograms, valued at $2,469,141, in 1943 of 1943. The prospect of a worse butter = > nila olives of first quality from $14.75 
S kilograms, st ite shortage than the one in 1944 was said {9 ¢19- assortments of stuffed queen 
CorreE INDUSTRY IN HONDURAS bs be feared by dairy authorities at Gives from $19 to $28; and stuffed man- 
retoria. . 2 . 

’ r- 
yeaoorts of clean and washed coffee “with a view to meeting the shortage Shange of $280 per fanege ‘as made oh 
O of 1944 were valued at $275,319, a gain of - b ats in th ° by oa it a as stated in the basic price of unpitted queen olives 

148 percent as compared with a value ebruary that high-grade margarine and manzanilla olives for unpitting. 

f $110,682 in the corresponding pe- would be manulectured within the-nems Export prices also had been established 
ee d of : 1943. Exports in the fourth few months. Three factories, located at for queen and manzanilla olives broken 
ton tuarter of 1944 were the largest in the  C@Petown, Johannesburg, and Durban, — nite heing pitied, at $8.50 a fanega and 
mee Sit ry of the coffee industry in Hon- are each to produce approximately 5,- for azofairon olives undersized queen 
azil, histo Pe pg ageanncrnl es Sper 000,000 pounds of margarine a year. The olives: at $9 . 

‘eto, duras, mrtg . product will retail at between 10d. *s , ‘ 
eing stocks awaiting the opening of the new ($0.17 Exports of green pickled olives from 
- coffee quota year, which began on Octo- _—‘‘90-17) and Is. ($9.20) a pound. Seville to the United States in 1944 were 
”n ber 1, 1944. : valued at $10,394,273, as compared with 
a. The size of the crop of coffee being har- Fruits and Vegetables $8,441,599 in 1943. The increase in value 
ein | January 1945 was said to be twice that‘ SEVILLIAN Ove Srrvarron, Sram = Dyn) pon nunGly Pit eease in prices in 
ting of the preceding year. Coffee from the Growers and exporters of green olives 1944 cf $2 a fanega for first-quality queen 
the isolated Department of Olancho has ac- in Seville, Spain, estimated in January and manzanilla olives and of $3 a fanega 
Co- counted for a large proportion of coffee that about 18,600 hogsheads of queen for plain or unpitted second-quality 
recently exported from Puerto Cortes, olives and 30,000 hogsheads of manzanilla queen olives. 
),000 whereas Santa Barbara and other west- olives of the 1944 green-olive crop had It was officially estimated that 1,800 
nder , em departments formerly supplied most been pickled. It was believed that 16,000 hogsheads of queen olives and 6,000 hogs- 
nber of the coffee ——— neve pee a hogsheads of queen olives and 28,000 heads of manzanilla olives of the 1943 
ison Harvesting o e coffee crop in south- 
but ern Honduras, centered in the depart- 
reas ments of El Paraiso and La Paz, was ‘ 
nore expected to begin about the end of : * ° 
yer i- February. The size of the crop was esti- Belgium’s New Policy on Farm-Products Prices 
um- mated to be about the same as that of 
eri- last year. The Belgian Government’s new policy with regard to the prices of products 
ndi- Stocks of coffee at the end of the of the soil was explained recently by Mr. Delvaux, Minister of Agriculture, in a 
rade fourth quarter of 1944 were reported to speech broadcast from the National Radio. The Minister said: 
the be the smallest for several quarters, as a “After detailed consideration of the factors which have caused selling prices 
row- result of the large shipments made dur- to rise in recent months, and after consulting many growers, we presented to 
‘icu- ing the period and the fact that the new the Council of Ministers a complete list of the selling prices of farming and 
yr is crop was not yet harvested. It was re- market-gardening products that we believe to be necessary in order that 
hout ported late in February that practically Belgium’s 1945 harvest may be made to pay. The Council of Minister’s has 
ency all of the 1943-44 crop had been shipped approved this price table, after studying its effects on the general economy.” 
from the San Pedro Sula region and that The prices are as follows: 
tion less than 750,000 pounds of southern Wheat: 320 francs for 100 kilograms (against 220 francs in 1944). 
cof- Honduras coffee remained unshipped. Sugar beets: 550 francs a ton (against 320 francs). 
W as Potatoes: 150 francs for 100 kilograms (against 95 francs). 
true EXPORTS OF CACAO, PANAMA Rye: 300 francs for 100 kilograms (against 210 francs). 
\ddi- Cacao exports from the Republic of Ganen aie nee ca 
id in Panama during the fourth quarter of Spelt (German wheat): 320 francs (against 205 francs). 
rac- 1944 amounted to only 48,900 kilograms Peas: 436 francs (against 300 francs) . 
ause (1 kilogram= 2.2046 pounds) valued at Haricot beans: 436 francs (against 300 francs). 
. to $13,000, “er py Myra lon kilo- Colza (rapeseed): 10 francs a kilogram. 
r less grams, valued a 541, in the corre- 
sponding period of 1943. “In conformity with the provisional policy at present followed,” said the 
‘0 be Exports of cacao in 1944 totaled 1.- Minister, “the effect of these increased prices on the index figure of the 
vide- 454,950 kilograms, valued at $263,428, as Belgian cost of living will be eliminated. The consumer will continue to pay 
TOws against 2,789,103 kilograms, valued at the previous prices, and the producer will be paid on the basis of the new 
in 7 $402,460, in 1943. prices, the State defraying the difference.” 
saves The Minister reminded listeners that the price of milk was increased from 
sffee Dairy Products 2 francs a liter to 3 francs, and added: 
d to airy 5 “The wages of Belgian agricultural laborers have been fixed by the parity 
ou CHILEAN IMPORTS OF BUTTER AND CHEESE commission at 64 francs a day. The question of the level of farm rents calls 
: for immediate attention. Mn the one hand, the increase in price of certain 
ssary During the first 11 months of 1944 im- products may have an abnormal influence on the level of rents payable in 
favor ports of butter into Chile totaled 1,824 kind; and on the other a certain adaptation of the level of those payable in 
y. metric tons, as against 1,747 tons in the cash should be made possible. In both cases the adaptation should be con- 
CAN corresponding period of 1943. Cheese ceived within certain limits, in agreement with the policy of agricultural 
imports amounted to 110 and 64 metric production and also with the general price policy. Special measures will be 
tons, respectively. Imports of butter taken immediately to normalize the level of Belgian farm rents.” 
, re and cheese originated almost exclusively 
in Argentina. _ 
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crop were awaiting shipment in Janu- 
ary, and that there were only 2,000 hogs- 
heads of manzanilla olives of that crop 
for which there were no commitments. 

Of the 1944 crop there were approxi- 
mately 17,500 hogsheads of queen olives 
and 30,000 of manzanilla olives, of which 
1,700 hogsheads of the former and 6,700 
hogsheads of the latter were held under 
contract awaiting shipment. 


~—_"” 


CHILE’s PoTaTo CROP 


The yield of potatoes, one of Chile’s 
important products, was poor in 1944 be- 
cause of unfavorable growing conditions. 
An area estimated at 56,556 hectares (1 
hectare=2.471 acres) in 1943-44 pro- 
duced a crop of only 438,745. metric tons 
as compared with 511,906 tons from 54,- 
796 hectares in 1942-43. 

First estimates for 1944-45 indicate 
that the area planted to potatoes in 
Chile will about equal that planted in 
1943-44. 


RAISIN CROP AND TRADE, TURKEY 


Turkey’s 1944 raisin crop is estimated 
at 45,000 metric tons, and there was a 
carry-over of 5,000 tons from the 1943 
crop. 

The 1944 raisin crop was of good qual- 
ity. At the end of the year some 12,000 
tons had been purchased by the Govern- 
ment Monopoly and Cooperative Associa- 
tion and 10,000 tons for domestic use. 
Military purchases are included in the 
latter amount. 

At the end of 1944, 23,000 tons were 
available for export, one-half of which 
was sold to the British Government at 
prices below those that have existed dur- 
ing most of the war. 

With the absence of Germany as a 
purchaser, it is reported likely that 
prices will decline in 1945 if the crop is 
normally large. It is possible, however, 
that the crop may be affected by the 
severe storms in the Izmir area during 
the first part of February 1945. 


Grains and Products 


IMPORTS OF GRAIN NECESSARY, SICILY 


The Sicilian 1944 grain crop was esti- 
mated at 600,000 metric tons of wheat 
and 100,000 tons of barley. 

The grain collection scheme, which it 
was hoped would make Sicily self-sup- 
porting so far as bread was concerned, 
fell far short of obtaining the desired 
results, and substantial imports of grain 
were necessary in order to maintain the 
bread ration. The quota for compulsory 
delivery of grain was fixed at 310,000 
metric tons, but at the close of the year 
only about 42 percent of this quantity 
had been delivered. 


WHEAT OUTPUT IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


British East Africa (Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganyika, and Zanzibar) normally is 
self-supporting in the production of 
wheat. During the past several years, 
however, it has been necessary to import 
some wheat to take care of the increase 
in population caused by military per- 
sonnel. 

Kenya is by far the largest producer of 
wheat in British East Africa, averaging 
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Thirty Million Sand Bags 
From India 


A total of 30,000,000 surplus sand 
bags will be released by the Gov- 
ernment of India for shipment to 
the United States under newly 
completed arrangements, the War 
Production Board announced April 
9. These bags: will be available 
either as bags or in sheet form, 
WPB said. The bags measure ap- 
proximately 14 by 33 inches and 
the sheets 34 by 30 inches. 

Private imports of the surplus 
sand bags will be authorized under 
General Imports Order M-63 (Im- 
ports of Strategic Materials), and 
persons wishing to purchase them 
should file application on form 
WPB-1041 with the War Produc- 
tion Board, Washington 25, D. C., 
Reference: M-—63. Applications 
must be received not later than 
April 23, 1945, to be considered, 
WPB said. 

Applications should be confined 
to the quantity of bags or sheets 
for which the applicant is prepared 
to place an immediate order. The 
proposed end use should be shown 
on the application, and a separate 
application should be filed on each 
different end use. The item on 
which import authorization is re- 
quested should be described as 
“surplus sand bags,” or “sheets 
from surplus sand bags,” as the 
case may be. 

WPB said that all M-63 import 
authorizations currently outstand- 
ing are being canceled because of 
the change in the supply position, 
and, therefore, applicants should 
file new applications. 























approximately 90 percent of annual 
production. 

Production of wheat, exclusive of that 
retained by producers for seed, in Kenya 
and Tanganyika (the output in Uganda 
and Zanzibar is negligible) during 1943 
and 1944 was as follows: 


{In bags of 200 pounds each] 





Type of production 19438 | = (1944 


Kenya European 664, 421 AOS, 464 
Kenya native &, 523 6, O50 
Tanganyika European 32, 482 45, 61S 
Tanganyika native 9, 513 10, 000 
Tanganyika wheat scheme 50, 000 


Total 14, 489 707, 132 





1 Approximate 


The average yield per acre of wheat in 
British East Africa, according to the 
Kenya Department of Agriculture, is 
three bags of 200 pounds each, although 
during the past several years the aver- 
age has increased from four to five bags 
per acre. 

There have been definite government 
programs to increase wheat production in 
Kenya and Tanganyika. The Kenya gov- 
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ernment has a wheat scheme which in 
1944 produced 4,500 bags of wheat ang 
which is included in the above figure for 
Kenya European production. Tangan- 
yika also has embarked upon a wheat 
scheme which in 1944 produced 50,000 
bags of wheat and is given in the sum- 
mary of 1944 production under the Tan- 
ganyika wheat scheme. 


NEw ZEALAND GRAIN PRODUCTION 


Production of grain in New Zealand 
in the years 1942 to 1944, inclusive, and 
estimated production in 1945 and 1946, 
is shown in the following table: 


[In bushels '] 








Y i d | Wheat Oats Barley Corn 
1942 8, 671, 244, 3, 444, 812) 1, 296, 630) 444, 249 
1943 9, 819, 342) 2, 808, 774) 1,057, 608) 370, 875 
1944 7, 208, 485) 1,834,310) 832, 783) 296, O81 
1945 ? 5, 888, 000) 2,025,000) 1, 296,000! 276, 000 
1946 2 9, 600, 000) 2, 700, 000) 2, 736,000) 552, 000 

! The New Zealand bushel in terms of pounds for grain 
is generally as follows: Wheat, 60 pounds; oats, 40 pounds; 
barley, 50 pounds; corn, 56 pounds. ¢ 

2 Estimate based upon normal yield per acre as follows: 
Wheat, 32 bushels; oats, 45 bushels; barley, 36 bushels: 


corn, 46 bushels. 


Wheat is the most important grain 
grown in New Zealand, and current 
domestic requirements are estimated at 
approximately 11,500,000 bushels an- 
nually. A _ sliding scale of customs 
duties is levied on imports of wheat and 
flour, and prices are regulated on a basis 
that is intended to give the grower a 
satisfactory return for his product. The 
1944-45 season will show a decided de- 
crease in comparison with the last few 
years, and it is believed that the principal 
reason for this decrease is the fact that 
the farmers were dissatisfied with the 
price authorized by the Government. As 
an incentive to the farmers to increase 
their acreage, the Government recently 
announced the payment of a production 
bonus over the present price of 6s. 6d. a 
bushel. The actual increase will depend 
upon the number of acres sown, with a 
maximum price of 7s. 1d. 

From the outbreak of war through the 
1942-43 season, the output during each 
year showed a substantial increase. In 
1943-44, however, a decline of slightly 
more than 2,610,000 bushels was re- 
corded, and it is estimated that there will 
be a further decrease of 1,320,000 bushels 
in 1945. During the fiscal years ended 
March 31, 1939, to March 31, 1943, in- 
clusive, it was necessary to import the 
following quantities: 1939, 3,095,098 
bushels: 1940, 1,944,895 bushels; 1941, 
1,120,498 bushels; 1942, 2,560,084 bushels; 
and 1943, 2,079,661 bushels. 

For many years New Zealand has de- 
pended upon Australia for practically all 
of its imports of grain and grain prod- 
ucts. Because of the serious drought 
which Australia experienced, sufficient 
wheat will not be available for that 
country to supply the Dominion with its 
needs during the current year. In order 
to meet the deficit an arrangement has 
been made, subject to the approval of the 
Combined Food Board, to import large 
quantities from Canada. 

Although wheat is the most important 
grain crop of New Zealand, the total 
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acreage of oats often exceeds that of 
wheat. The greater portion of the oats 
crop usually is converted into chaff with- 
out threshing, but the proportion con- 
yerted usually depends upon two fac- 
tors—the condition of the crop and 
market conditions. During the past few 
years approximately 20 percent of the 
acreage sown was threshed. It is esti- 
mated that to meet the Dominion’s re- 
quirements a minimum of 60,000 acres 
js needed for threshing, but this figure 
has not been reached since 1941-42 when 
70,000 acres were used. In 1943-44 the 
total was only 39,652. The estimate for 
1944-45 is 45,000 acres and it is hoped 
that 60,000 acres will be reached in 1946. 

The area sown to barley usually does 
not fluctuate in any marked degree from 
year to year, nor does the yield of grain 
obtained from threshing. To reach the 
Dominion’s requirements of malting bar- 
ley for brewers and malsters (approxi- 
mately 1,200,000 bushels), 38,000 acres 
for threshing would be required. 

Feed barley is particularly important 
for pig raisers who could use approxi- 
mately 1,440,000 bushels annually. To 
meet this figure, 40,000 acres should be 
sown. 

In view of the fact that the highest fig- 
ure reached during the past few years 
totaled 36,000 acres for both malting and 
feed barley, it is extremely unlikely that 
the 1946 estimate of 76,000 acres will be 
reached. 

Acreage utilized for corn decreased 
from 10,800 in 1941 to 5,691 in 1944. It 
is hoped that this figure will be increased 
to 12,000 acres in 1946. 


Meats and Products 


Low MEAT PRODUCTION, BELGIUM 


Production of meat in Belgium in 1944, 
which amounted to 90,030,869 kilograms 
(1 kilogram=2,2046 pounds), was the 
lowest in any 1 year since World War I. 
It was about 10 percent less than the 
100,211,236 kilograms produced in 1943. 

Belgium’s meat supply will be very 
limited until next fall. Present stocks 
are practically nil. 


SITUATION IN CHILE 


There was a temporary shortage of 
meat in some localities of Chile several 
times in 1944. 

Only 3,964 metric tons of lamb and 
mutton were exported in the first 11 
months of 1944, as compared with 10,299 
tons during the corresponding period of 
1943. All exports during 1944 and most 
of those in 1943 went to Great Britain. 
Exports of canned meat in the January- 
November period of 1944 and 1943, 
totaled 36 and 88 tons, respectively. 


Sugars and Products 
Costa RICAN INDUSTRY 


Costa Rican sugar planters delivered 
12,125 short tons of cane to the mills in 
February 1945, and this amount plus 
7,716 tons produced by sugar-mill own- 
ers independently, resulted in a total of 
19,841 short tons of cane being processed 
during the month. 

Total output of all sugar mills in Costa 
Rica during February 1945 amounted to 
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1,714 short tons of sugar, which added to 
the sugar mills’ stocks of 130 tons as of 
January 31, 1945, totaled 1,844 tons of 
sugar available for consumption in Feb- 
ruary. 

A total of 1,552 short tons of sugar was 
turned over to the Sugarcane Board by 
the sugar mills. Mill stocks of 292 tons, 
added to the Sugarcane Board’s stocks of 
556 tons, brought total available stocks 
to 848 tons as of February 28, 1945, ac- 
cording to official sources. 

Sales of sugar effected by the Sugar- 
cane Board during February 1945 reached 
a total of 996 short tons. 


SuGAR-BEET GROWING, FRENCH Morocco 


The commercial growing of sugar 
beets was started in the Rharb (north- 
ern French Morocco) in 1941. The area 
planted to sugar beets in the Rharb is 
now more than 100 hectares (1 hectare 
=2.471 acres) divided among 30 farm- 
ers. The average crop in each of the 
past few years was 21,000 kilograms (1 
kilogram=2.2046 pounds) per hectare. 

Morocco has an advantage over Europe 
in the cultivation of sugar beets. In 
Europe, beets are sown in the spring and 
harvested in the fall during the rainy 
season, and as they are grown in heavy 
and compact soil, the roots have soil ad- 
hering to them when harvested. In Mo- 
rocco, beets are sown in the fall and har- 
vested at the beginning of summer, a dry 
season, therefore waste is decidedly lower 
and the beets are more easily cleaned. 
Moroccan sugar beets reportedly have a 
sugar content of between 17 and 22 per- 
cent. 

During a normal year, with better-pre- 
pared ground, more fertilizer, and higher 
technical skill, sugar-beet crops in Mo- 
rocco would be larger. Moreover, al- 


though present incomplete and under- 
equipped alcohol plants, 625 hectoliters 
of beet alcohol were reported to have 
been produced in 1944. 
26.42 gallons). 

Sugar beets have paid steadily increas- 
ing returns to the producers. 


(1 hectoliter= 


In 1941 
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they paid 400 francs a metric ton, and by 
1944 the price had risen to 800 francs a 
ton, 

PRODUCTION IN HONDURAS 


The sugarcane harvest in the north 
coast region of Honduras began about 
the middle of February 1945. The crop 
was reported to be normal, which meant 
that the sugar mill in San Pedro Sula 
probably would refine approximately 
25,000 sacks of 100 pounds each during 
the season. ; 

A small sugar mill was established at 
Namasigue, near the south coast of Hon- 
duras, and its management predicted 
that 3,000 bags of 100 pounds would be 
produced during the season. 

All sugarcane raised in Honduras 
which does not reach one of these two 
mills is processed into crude brown dulce 
or into guaro, the native rum. 


Iron and Steel 


CANADIAN EXporTs OF IRON PRODUCTS 


Iron and iron products exported from 
Canada in January 1945, with figures for 
January 1944 in parentheses included 
pigs and ingots, valued at $1,239,000 
($2,319,000), rolling-mill products, at 
$586,000 ($378,000), and tubes and pipes, 
$231,000 ($314,000). 


PRODUCTION IN CHILE 


Increased activity is reported in Chile 
in the production of finished articles 
from semifinished iron and steel com- 
modities imported from the United 
States. Two galvanizing plants produce 
6,000 short tons of galvanized sheets a 
year from black sheets, which is suffi- 
cient to meet the domestic demand. 

With a supply of less than one-half 
of the 180,000 tons of iron and steel com- 
modities needed in 1944, items in short 
supply included nail wire, barbed wire, 
wire rope and cable, pipe, and black 
sheets. 

The new steel plant (Pacific Steel Co.) 
to be located on the San Vincente Bay 
near the cities of Talcahuano and Con- 
cepcion, about 300 miles south of San- 
tiago, will cost an estimated $48,000,000. 


ONLY METALLURGICAL PLANT IN FAR EAST, 
U.S. 8S. R. 


The Amur steel plant constructed un- 
der trying conditions during the war at 
Komsomolsk, Soviet Russia, on the banks 
of the Amur River, has been turning out 
steel and rolled metal for 2 years, states 
the foreign press. Metal production by 
this first metallurgical plant in the Far 
East has been sufficient to supply the 
manufacturing plants of the area. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


FOREIGN TRADE, CANADA 


Raw hides imported into Canada dur- 
ing January 1945 were valued at $510,000 
(Canadian currency), a sharp increase 
over imports totaling $271,000 during 
the preceding month. Imports of dyeing 
and tanning materials were valued at 
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$457,000, a decrease from those valued 
at $555,000 during the preceding month. 
Exports of raw hides, unmanufac- 
tured leather, and manufactured leather 
during January were valued at $33,000. 
$268,000, and $214,000, respectively. 


CUBAN EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Cuban exports of leather and related 
products during October 1944 were ap- 
proximately as follows: 39,000 kilograms 
of hides and skins valued at $65,000, 
52,000 kilograms of leather valued at 
$18,000, 4,256 pairs of leather shoes 
valued at $20,000, alligator leather hand- 
bags and belts valued at $25,000, and 
leather handbags and belts valued at 
$11,000. 

Imports during the month included 
19 metric tons of hides and skins valued 
at $98,000, 10 metric tons of leather 
valued at $24,000, and 246 metric tons 
of tanning materials valued at $25,000. 


INCREASED ACTIVITY IN INDUSTRY, FRANCE 


Despite mumerous difficulties, the 
French leather industry is making plans 
to produce about 40,000,000 pairs of 
shoes in 1945, says a European journal. 
The importation of 18,000 metric tons 
of tanning extract and 19,000 tons of sole 
leather is depended upon to reach this 
goal. “Large quantities of raw hides are 
available to the leather industry, but 
lack of salt has made their storage ex- 
tremely difficult. 

Since the country’s liberation only a 
few tanneries have been able to resume 
full production; partial production was 
maintained during the war by the use 
of chestnut extract. Approximately 30 
percent of the vegetable tanning ex- 
tracts was imported before the war. 


TANNERY AND SHOE FAcToRY, SPANISH 
Morocco 


New industrial activity in Spanish 
Morocco includes a tannery in Tangier, 
which has an estimated annual produc- 
tion of 2,500 kilograms of sole and upper 
leather. One shoe factory is operating 
in the country, according to the Spanish 
authorities. 


TRADE IN WATTLE BARK AND EXTRACT, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


During 1944 approximately 59,600 tons 
of wattle extract and 44,400 tons of 
wattle bark were exported from the 
Union of South Africa, according to the 
annual report of the South African Wat- 
tle Bark Millers’ and Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation. Shipments in the preceding 
year were somewhat larger, amounting 
to 64,200 tons of extract and 49,700 tons 
of bark. 

Domestic consumption of wattle ex- 
tract increased to about 7,400 tons during 
1944 from 6,900 tons during the preced- 
ing year. 


Livestock 


SITUATION IN CHILE 


In general, production of livestock in 
Chile was lower in 1944 than in 1943, 
although gross returns to the ranchers 
probably were equal to or greater than in 
1943 as a result of higher prices. 
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An estimated 2,305,713 head of cattle 
were in Chile in July 1944, the most re- 
cent month for which comparative fig- 
ures are available, which was a reduction 
of about 3 percent as compared with 
2,380,513 head in July 1943. This num- 
ber is reported to have been further re- 
duced by as much as 15 to 20 percent in 
some regions because of an abnormally 
high mortality during the winter. 

Exports of live cattle were negligible 
in both 1943 and 1944; imports for the 
first 11 months of 1944 totaled 113,221 
head compared with 146,527 head in the 
corresponding period of 1943, practically 
all of which were sent from Argentina. 
It is reported that it will be necessary to 
import as many if not more cattle in 1945 
than in 1944 in order to meet the coun- 
try’s domestic requirements for beef. 

The price of slaughter cattle continued 
upward during 1944 at a sharper rate 
than during the preceding year. For 
instance, the average price per pound 
of live cattle at Santiago slaughter- 
houses varied from 6 to 9.3 cents (U. S. 
currency) in 1944 as compared with 5.7 
to 6.3 cents in 1943. 

There were 5,749,000 sheep in Chili in 
1936, according to the Chilean Agricul- 
tural Census: The number is reported 
to have increased since then, possibly to 
the extent of 10 percent at present. 
Lamb production in the Magallanes re- 
gion in 1944 is reported to have been 
about 4 percent under 1943, and the num- 
ber of sheep and lambs slaughtered in 
the same region during 1944 was pos- 
sibly 11 percent below that of 1943. 

Exports of sheep for the first 11 months 
of 1944 and 1943 were 5,960 and 907 head, 
respectively. Imports, practically all of 
which originated in Argentina, totaled 
759,709 head during the same period of 
1944, as against 807,457 in the first 11 
months of 1943. 


Lumber and 
Products 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF TIMBER, 
BaHaMas, B. W. I. 


Timber grows on four islands in the 
Bahamas group—Abaco, Andros, Grand 
Bahama, and New Providence. The only 
sawmill company transferred cutting 
operations from Abaco to Grand Bahama 
in 1944. There has been a gradual trend 
toward increased production. 

Only sawn lumber is milled at present, 
but later the company may undertake 
the production of pit props for export to 
the United Kingdom. 


SHINGLE EXPORTS INCREASE, CANADA 


Exports of red cedar shingles to the 
United States from British Columbia, 
Canada, increased 30 percent in February 
over the preceding month. They were 
more than 20 percent greater than in 
February 1944. 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTS FROM DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Railroad ties were one of the principal 
lumber exports from the Dominican Re- 
public in 1944, amounting to 1,173,010, 
according to official trade statistics. 
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Shipments of fence posts. totaled 
324,448 during the same period. 

Mahogany ranked next to pine among 
the Dominican Republic’s lumber ex- 
ports in 1944, according to the Bureau 
of Statistics. Shipments amounted to 
1,377,836 kilograms, valued at $180,725. 

Exports of lignum vitae totaled 677,571 
kilograms, valued at $61,639. 


BALSA EXPpoRTS TO UNITED STATES SMALLER, 
ECUADOR 


Although the United States absorbed 
91.48 percent of Ecuador’s balsa exports 
in 1944, compared with 90.56 in 1943, 
total amounts shipped from Ecuador to 
the United States decreased. Increases 
were registered in exports to the United 
Kingdom and Peru. 

Conditions in the balsa industry at the 
end of 1944 showed improvement over 
those in the middle of the year. De- 
creased operations are anticipated, but 
purchases by the United States will con- 
tinue on a smaller scale. Market possi- 
bilities in other countries are being 
explored and peacetime uses for balsa 
investigated. 


WoOoDWORKING IMPORTANT INDUSTRY, 
SWITZERLAND 


Woodworking factories, totaling 1,375, 
ranked second in number among Swiss 
manufacturing establishments at the 
end of 1944. The industry registered 65 
new plants against 21 closed during the 
year. 


TIMBER DELIVERIES SLOW, U. S. S. R. 


Although the Eastern Siberian Timber 
Trust, the largest in Irkutsk Oblast, 
Soviet Russia, had floated 85 percent of 
its 1944 timber quota during the first 
half of the year, deliveries were slow at 
terminal points, says the Soviet press. 
More than 130,000 cubic meters were left 
at timber booms from 1943. 


PITWOOD DELIVERIES DELAYED, U. K. 


Deliveries of pitwood in the United 
Kingdom have been delayed because of 
weather and transportation conditions, 
and supplies are smaller than in some 
months, says the British press. Stocks 
are fair, but have been reduced, and col- 
lieries may be forced to use reserves until 
deliveries improve. 

Supplies of pitwood are available in 
Canada, but shipping difficulties have 
held up consignments. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Under the classification “machinery, 
other than farm machinery,” exports 
from Canada in January 1945 were val- 
ued at $2,145,000 (Canadian currency), 
compared with a value of $1,203,000 in 
January 1944. 


IMPORTS, PANAMA 


Imports of machinery and equipment 
into Panama decreased in value to $161,- 
977 in January 1945 from $298,767 in De- 
cember 1944 and $193,161 in January 
1944. 
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FEATURES OF NEW MACHINE FOR 
HARVESTING BEETS, SWEDEN 


A new machine for harvesting sugar 
beets, which has been in operation in 
Sweden for 2 years, pulls up the beets, 
removes the earth from them, and trans- 
ports them by a sort of elevator into the 
carriages, the foreign press reports. 
Use of this combined machine reduces 
the harvesting time to about 70 working 
hours to an acre, compared with the 180 
hours previously required. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


CHILEAN EXPORTS OF SOAPBARK 


During the first 11 months of 1944, 
Chilean exports of soapbark amounted 
to 541 metric tons, valued at $82,000. 


NEw TRYPANOCIDAL DruGs TESTED IN 
UGANDA 


The spread of the tsetse fly in Uganda, 
especially in eastern Buganda, is causing 
a high death rate among cattle. New 
trypanocidal drugs are being tested as 
one of the measures taken to combat the 
disease, reports the British press. 


VACCINE PRODUCTION, SOUTH AFRICA 


Vaccine for yellow-fever now is being 
manufactured in laboratories in Johan- 
nesburg, Union of South Africa, reports 
the British press. When full production 
is reached, it is claimed that all the 
needs of the African territories can be 
supplied. 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR THE SALE OF 
VITAMINS, U.S. 5S. R. 


A special department for the sale of 
vitamins will soon be opened at the 
Dietetic Shop No. 2 of the People’s Com- 
missariat for Food Supplies of the 
U.S. S. R. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


MOTION-PICTURE MARKET, MADAGASCAR 


According to present indications, 50 
percent of all motion-picture films 
shown in Madagascar in the postwar era 
will be foreign-made (non-French). 
The extent to which these films will be 
United States productions will depend 
largely on the type of pictures United 
States companies are in a position to 
offer and their ability to provide con- 
tinuous and reasonably rapid delivery. 

For the most part, the people of Mad- 
agascar prefer action pictures. While 
films whose plots emphasize murder, 
gangster activity, robbery, and violence 
are severely censored or even prohibited, 
other pictures which move along at a 
fast pace are well received. Lavish dis- 
plays of costumes and events quite for- 
eign to the average movie goer are very 
popular. Audiences are considerably 
less interested in the so-called sophisti- 
cated type of picture. 
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French-language films are preferred. 
Pictures in English with or without sub- 
titles in French cannot compare in pop- 
ularity with those wholly in French. 
Under present regulations, the dubbing 
in French of Foreign films must take 
place in France. 


Imports, NEw ZEALAND 


Motion-picture equipment and film 
valued at £NZ267,075 were imported into 
New Zealand during the first 10 months 
of 1944. This was an increase of 
£NZ20,384 over the value of imports dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1943, 
when equipment and film valued at 
£NZ246,691 were brought into the coun- 
try. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


GOLD PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA 


A continued decrease in gold produc- 
tion is reported from Australia, where 
output in 1944 amounted to 657,570 fine 
ounces compared with 751,279 fine ounces 
in 1943. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Exports of nonferrous metals, exclud- 
ing gold, from Canada in January 1945 
increased in value to $31,283,000 (Ca- 
nadian currency) from $27,509,000 in the 
comparable month of 1944. 


GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION, COLOMBIA 


Gold and silver production ,in Co- 
lombia in January 1945 amounted to 
53,766 troy ounces of gold valued at 
3,290,721 pesos, and 18,302 troy ounces of 
silver with a value of 11,203 pesos. 


BAUXITE INDUSTRY, SURINAM 


Large stock piles of bauxite have ac- 
cumulated in Surinam where the im- 
mediate future of the industry is reported 
to be dependent on the demand from the 
United States and on adequate shipping 
facilities to meet the demand. Several 
mines are operating with reduced staffs 
on an 8-hour shift. 

Two Surinam producers of bauxite re- 
port output of 625,804 metric tons in 1944 
compared with 1,635,147 tons in 1943. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


DIAMOND-CUTTING INDUSTRY, HABANA, 
CUBA 


The diamond-cutting industry of Ha- 
bana, Cuba, has expanded to 30 fac- 
tories employing nearly 1,500 workers, 
and output in 1944 was valued at $6,574,- 
950. Raw materials received from the 
United States aggregated 116,162.71 car- 
ats valued at $2,543,517. 
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Shipments of 1,902,765 cut stones, 
weighing 43,179.23 carats and valued at 
$6,574,950, were made to the United 
States in 1944. 

Habana manufacturers specialize in 
small stones, averaging about 40 to a 
carat. Most of the work is in single 
cuts, and the sizes of these, as well as 
of Swiss cuts, is reported to be much 
larger than in normal times. 

At the end of 1944 there had been in- 
stalled by the industry in Habana 1,402 
sawing machines, 185 girdling machines, 
and 691 polishing plates. Machinery in- 
Stallations are expected to increase. 


SILICATE PRODUCTION, NUEVO LAREDO, 
MExIco 


A silicate factory that has begun op- 
erations in Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, has a 
daily capacity of 16 tons. It is operat- 
ing on a 24-hour basis, and approxi- 
mately 50 persons are employed. Two 
furnaces are in operation at present, 
with expansion planned if found to be 
justified. 

Sand and soda ash are imported, but 
most of the raw materials are of Mexican 
origin. The output of the plant is to be 
sold exclusively in the Mexican market. 
All machinery and other equipment were 
purchased in the United States, but 
building materials used in housing the 
industry were obtained locally. 


PUMICE EXportTs, SICILY 


Although production of pumice in 
Sicily was practically at a standstill in 
1944, 2,432 quintals of pumice stone were 
exported by the Allied Commission. The 
pumice stone came from the Lipari 
Islands. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


OIL SITUATION, BRITISH WEST INDIES 


The average annual production of 
copra in the British Caribbean area is as 
follows: 
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Average annual import requirements 
for edible oil of Grenada, Dominica, and 
British Guiana amount to 2,995 tons. 


OILSEED PRODUCTION, CHILE 


The 1944 hempseed crop in Chile was 
only 5,582 metric tons, compared with 
18,185 metric tons in 1943. 

Production of sunflower seeds in Chile 
totaled 18,087 metric tons in 1944, com- 
pared with 12,861 metric tons in the 
preceding year. 

Reliable data on imports of oilseeds 
into Chile are not available, but local 
production of such products is not suf- 
ficient to meet domestic needs. 


OLIVE Crop, FRENCH Morocco 


The olive crop in French Morocco was 
disappointing this season, and a number 
of olive refineries at Marrakech had to 
close because of the lack of supplies. To 
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increase the return of olive trees, a pro- 
gram of trimming, covering many thou- 
sands of hectares, will be started at 
Marrakech. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


Exports, U. K. 


Exports of paints and pigments from 
the United Kingdom decreased slightly 
in 1944 from those of the preceding year, 
according to the British press. Com- 
parable figures are shown as 651,000 and 
671,000 long tons, respectively. These 
amounts are considerably less than the 
prewar total of 1,512,000 tons in 1938. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


NORTH-EUROPEAN PULP AND PAPER 
SITUATION TODAY 


Reports currently at hand would in- 
dicate that wood-pulp producers in 
Sweden may soon be facing a raw-ma- 
terial crisis. Whereas it has been their 
practice in the past to come voluntarily 
to the assistance of the Fuel Commission 
whenever extra supplies of wood were 
needed, since cessation of Baltic ship- 
ping and virtual paralysis of trade with 
Germany (from whom Sweden obtained 
large quantities of coal) the demand for 
fuel wood has increased to such an ex- 
tent that the Fuel Commission is con- 
sidering a general requisitioning of the 
pulpwood stocks of the pulp mills for 
fuel purposes. In fact the Commission 
has already called a meeting of the lead- 
ing men within the wood-pulp industry 
to discuss plans for such a program. 
The ultimate extent of requisitioning 
will, of course, depend upon the success 
of the current timber-cutting program. 

Some idea of the possible seriousness 
of the situation can be derived from the 
following pertinent facts. (1) Pulpwood 
cut during the period July 1-December 
31, 1944, amounted to 1,250,000 cubic me- 
ters, and wood for fuel and charcoal 
amounted to another 4,694,000 cubic 
meters—or a total of 5,944,000 cubic me- 
ters. During the corresponding period 
of 1943, wood cut for fuel, charcoal, and 
pulpwood totaled 12,368,000 cubic meters. 
(2) Pulpwood production for the current 
season, July 1, 1944, to June 30, 1945, may 
amount to as much as 16,000,000 cubic 
meters (although there seems to be con- 
siderable doubt that such a figure will be 
attained) , half of which would be needed 
for fuel purposes. (3) Pulpwood stocks 
have greatly declined in the past months, 
being reported at only 19,000,000 cubic 
meters as of December 31, 1944, com- 
pared with 26,600,000 cubic meters on 
July 1, 1944. (4) Under full-capacity 
operation the Swedish wood-pulp indus- 
try requires 21,000,000 cubic meters of 
pulpwood annually. 

Insofar as postwar pulpwood supplies 
are concerned, the consensus of opinion 
in Swedish forestry circles seems to be 
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that the wartime timber-cutting pro- 
gram has had at least one beneficial 
aspect in that it has made possible the 
profitable elimination of poor-grade tim- 
ber and permitted efficient silvicultural 
thinnings of timber stands throughout 
the country. However, it is definitely 
known that overcutting has occurred in 
several sectors, among the most impor- 
tant of which are the region of Skane 
in southern Sweden, where cutting is re- 
ported to have exceeded regrowth by 
about 7 percent, and the central Norr- 
land forests, where overcutting during 
the past 14 years has exhausted approxi- 
mately 4 percent of the total timber re- 
sources of the region. Thus it would 
seem that pulpwood production in the 
future must indeed decline in those areas 
if further depletion is to be avoided. 

Although statistics reveal that on a 
country-wide basis wartime timber cut- 
ting has probably not exceeded re- 
growth—annual regrowth of Swedish 
forests has been estimated at 56,500,000 
cubic meters inclusive of bark whereas 
actually between 45,000,000 and 55,000,- 
000 cubic meters annually have been cut 
during the war—the operational margin 
is so close that additional allowances 
for inaccuracy of estimates, defective or 
unmerchantable timber, and loss by fire 
and disease might well alter the prospect 
of a favorable supply position, in which 
case curtailment of pulpwood production 
would be inevitable for an unspecified 
length of time. According to the Na- 
tional Forest Survey, the total timber re- 
sources of Sweden amount to 1,500,000,- 
000 cubic meters. 

In the meantime, wood-pulp invento- 
ries continue to expand. As of December 
31, 1944, they totaled some 660,000 metric 
tons (about 730,000 short tons), exclu- 
sive of the fodder cellulose stocks held 
by the Government, compared with nor- 
mad pre-war stocks of anly 100,000 metric 
tons. This, of course, is the result of 
limited market opportunities rather than 
of an unusually high production level 
since the industry is actually operating 
at little more than 50 percent of ca- 
pacity. At least one mechanical pulp 
mill (Dejefors Trasliperi) and two sul- 
phite mills, one at Rydo and the other 
at Konga, have been closed down com- 
pletely and will be dismantled while those 
mills which did reopen during the year 
are practically all operating at reduced 
capacity. 

According to official figures, chemical- 
wood-pulp exports during 1944 amounted 
to only 280,000 metric tons, dry weight, 
as compared with 431,000 metric tons in 
1943. Of this total 104,000 metric tons 
were transported under the safe-conduct 
agreement. Mechanical-pulp shipments 
increased slightly in 1944, totaling 10,- 
000 metric tons, dry weight, as compared 
with 8,000 metric tons in 1943. Expor- 
tation of wet mechanical pulp has ceased 
completely. 

The Swedish paper industry continues 
to operate at about 65 percent of ca- 
pacity and during 1944 turned out ap- 
proximately 647,000 metric tons of paper 
and cardboard. Exports amounted to 
only 198,000 metric tons compared with 
630,000 metric tons in 1937, the last nor- 
mal year before the war. 
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Particulars relating to the Finnish pulp 
and paper stock outlook for 1945 can be 
summarized under two broad headings, 
The first, delivery of forest products to 
the Soviet Union as part of the repara- 
tions payments, presents no particular 
problem inasmuch as the quantities and 
qualities already agreed upon are to qa 
large extent within the capacity of the 
industry. The second, provision for ex- 
ports of wood pulp and paper to other 
markets in order to obtain materials es- 
sential to Finland’s national economy, is 
somewhat more complicated since the 
industry does not have on hand an ade- 
quate supply of raw materials. 

Not only haveold pulpwood stocks been 
largely exhausted—the Government has 
been requisitioning fuel wood from the 
pulpwood stocks of the Finnish wood- 
pulp mills—but timber cutting during the 
current season has not proceeded satis- 
factorily. In this, transportation is q 
subject of major concern. A minimum of 
90,000 horses, it is said, are needed to 
carry out the winter transport program 
but because of shortages of fodder and 
harnesses, only 40,000 are presently en- 
gaged in forest work. There is also a 
paucity of lumberjacks. Serious efforts, 
however, are being made to increase 
woods operations and according to the 
last-published timber-cutting program 
the authorities plan to prepare 43,000,000 
cubic meters of timber for pulpwood and 
fuel. 

Another point of primary importance 
in Finland’s future export trade relations 
is the fact that it will no longer have the 
necessary commercial shipping tonnage 
to transport its products now that the 
Soviet Union has taken over a substan- 
tial part of that tonnage in connection 
with reparations payments. Neverthe- 
less, a committee has been formed by the 
Government for the purpose of promot- 
ing trade relations with Great Birtain, 
France, the Netherlands, Belgium, the 
United States, and the Latin American 
Republics, which committee should 
eventually be able to iron out some of the 
difficulties confronting the industry. 

From Norway it is reported that al- 
though the Nazis had demanded, at the 
start of the war, that timber cutting 
there be increased to twice the quantity 
cut in the prewar period, patriots have 
succeeded in sabotaging the program to 
such an extent that the timber cut was 
only one-half of what the Nazis expected. 
In addition, it is said, Norwegian refugees 
in Sweden have established forestry 
schools and nurseries and are prepared 
to transport millions of seedlings to Nor- 
way soon after the warisover. With this 
start they hope to completely rehabilitate 
in the next 20 years the devastated forest 
areas of the country. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


NATURAL-GAS PRODUCTION, ALBERTA, 
CANADA 


Natural-gas production in Alberta, 
Canada, during 1944 amounted to 53,- 
264,281,000 cubic feet as against 55,100,- 
700,000 cubic feet in 1943. Of the 1944 
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total, Turner Valley produced by far the 
greatest part, or 41,377,528,000 cubic feet. 
The gas from Turner Valley wells was 
used as follows: Gas company system, 
10,136,500,000 cubic feet; Imperial Re- 
finery, 1,846;681,000 cubic feet; ;town of 
Bow Island, 55,394,000 cubic feet; and as 
field fuel, 11,080,462,000 cubic feet. 
Plant shrinkage accounted for a further 
3,527,846,000 cubic feet, and 14,730,645,- 
000 cubic feet were written off as wasted. 
There were 419 wells in operation in Al- 
perta during the year. 


CANADIAN FOREIGN TRADE 


Petroleum products valued at $97,- 
937,000 (Canadian currency) were im- 
ported by Canada during 1944, according 
to official sources. The Dominion’s ex- 
ports of petroleum products during the 
same period were valued at $9,056,000 
(Canadian currency). 


Railway 
Equipment 


REFRIGERATOR CARS ORDERED BY 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


An order has been placed in Canada 
by the Newfoundland Government Rail- 
way for 25 refrigerator cars for the 
transportation of frozen fish and meat 
products throughout Newfoundland, 
states the foreign press. This is in line 
with the extensive equipment and build- 
ing program announced for 1945, which 
includes new repair shops and terminal 
facilities at various points in the island. 


TROLLEY BUSSES RECOMMENDED FOR WELL- 
INGTON, NEW ZEALAND 


The general manager of Wellington 
City Tramways Department late in 1944 
recommended consideration of the ex- 
pansion of the transport facilities of 
Wellington, New Zealand, by the use of 
trolley busses. This recommendation 
was made after an inspection had been 
made of the transportation systems in 
Sydney, Melbourne, Perth, and Adelaide, 
Australia. 

No immediate action on the report sub- 
mitted by the general manager is ex- 
pected, but it is stated that when and if 
purchases are made, the bodies will be 
built in New Zealand and only the chassis 
of the trolley busses will be imported. 


SWEDISH LOCOMOTIVES DELIVERED IN THE 
NETHERLANDS 


The first of a series of locomotives or- 
dered in Sweden by the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment was delivered on December 18, 
1944, states the foreign press. 

Nydqvist & Holm of Trollhattan, Swe- 
den, received an order for 50 locomotives, 
of which 35 are to be used for freight and 
15 for fast passenger train service in the 
Netherlands. 


Rubber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION IN ECUADOR 


Rubber production in Ecuador has ex- 
perienced a revival as a result of the war. 


Although the high of 3,035,076 kilograms 
exported in 1942 has not been sustained, 
production and exportation during all of 
the war years have been well above the 
1,500,000-kilogram average for the pre- 
war years. Exports for 1941 amounted 
to 1,778,663 kilograms and those of 1943 
to 2,186,207 kilograms; the 1944 figure 
was 2,801,035 kilograms, valued at 37,- 
929,872 sucres. An important factor in 
the slow growth of the rubber-produc- 
tion industry in Ecuador has undoubtedly 
been the relative inaccessibility of the 
sources of supply. 


Shipbuilding 


MERCHANT VESSELS LAUNCHED IN AUSTRALIA 


At the close of 1944, six 9,000-ton 
standard merchant vessels of the River 
class had been delivered in Australia, 
with several more expected to be 
launched in the near future. Orders 
have been placed for eight 2,600-ton D- 
class freighters; four 6,000-ton B-class 
freighters; and seven 550-ton E-class 
freighters. It has been announced of- 
ficially that approximately 95 percent of 
the main propelling and auxiliary en- 
gines, gear, and fittings of all merchant 
ships so far built in Australia are of Aus- 
tralian materials and workmanship. 
Engines of up to 3,500 horsepower have 
been made in Australian workshops. 


Special Products 


EXPORTS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


In 1944 the Dominican Republic ex- 
ported 233 kilograms of artificial flowers, 
valued at $5,294, and 1,120 kilograms of 
mirrors, valued at $494, to the Nether- 
lands West Indies. 


MATCH PRODUCTION, PANAMA 


Fabrica Nacional de Fdésforos was the 
only new industry commencing opera- 
tions in Panama in 1944. Monthly pro- 
duction is now at the rate of 561,600 
boxes of 60 matcheseach. The company 
expects to increase its output within a 
short time to 1,000,000 boxes per month. 


PERUVIAN IMPORTS OF RAZOR BLADES 


Peruvian imports of razor blades num- 
bered 590,494 dozen in 1943, compared 
with 141,203 dozen in 1942 and 89,876 
dozen in 1938. Argentina supplied 71.12 
percent of these imports in 1943 as 
against 8.06 percent in the preceding 
year and only 32 dozen blades in 1938. 
Imports from the United States also in- 
creased from 45,103 dozen in 1938 to 
129,815 dozen in 1942 and 170,201 dozen 
in 1943. 
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IMPORTS OF POTTERY PRODUCTS, JAMAICA, 
B. W. I. 


The demand for pottery products in 
Jamaica, British West Indies, is limited 
and is confined to inexpensive house- 
hold crockery and sanitary ware. The 
small amount of hand-made ornamental 
pottery and earthenware produced do- 
mestically has no export potentialities 
but does supply a part of domestic needs. 

Imports are composed mainly of low- 
quality porcelain tableware from the 
United Kingdom, principally because of 
the preferential tariff advantages. In 
1938 total porcelain tableware imports 
were valued at £23,108, compared with 
£20,420 in 1939 and £25,290 in 1942. 
Data on quantities are not available. 


Stone, Clay, and 
Related Products 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Stone exports from Canada dropped 
in value to $934,000 (Canadian currency) 
in January 1945 from $1,760,000 in Janu- 
ary 1944. 


KAOLIN AND FiRE-CLAY PRODUCTION, 
U.S. 8S. R. 


The mining of Kaolin and fire clay in 
Usolsk Raion, Irkutsk Oblast, in the 
Soviet Union, began on a small scale in 
1939. Reserves, discovered in 1932, are 
reported by the Soviet press to be suffi- 
cient to supply the requirements of 
eastern Siberia. | 

Before the war, fire clay for eastern 
Siberia was transported from Krasnoy- 
arsk Krai and the Donets Basin. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


MANUFACTURING TRENDS, AUSTRALIA 


One of Australia’s leading textile- 
manufacturing firms has recently an- 
nounced its intention of establishing 
plants for cotton spinning and weaving, 
and for the manufacture of knitted piece 
goods and underwear. They are to be 
located near Melbourne. 

A British rayon firm has announced its 
decision to spend approximately £5,000,- 
000 for the establishment of a rayon- 
yarn plant.in Australia. 


IMPORTS, BRITISH GUIANA 


Imports of textiles into British Guiana 
were much lower in 1944 than in the 
preceding year, as indicated by the fol- 
lowing figures published by the George- 
town Chamber of Commerce: 














1943 1944 
Item l 
Quantity Value Quantity | Value 
Sugar and rice bags ; ae _bales__ 12,949 | 1! $1, 295,744 12, 501 | 1 $1, 340, 752 
Cordage... -.-. hundredweight__ 4, 879 171, 978 2, 767 84, 861 
Cotton piece goods : linear yards_. 11, 634, 557 2, 625, 582 4, 623, 378 | 1, 101, 216 
Other cotton manufactures_-.-.__-___.-......--.--.. do... |--norennernnn 906, SIO ou 183, 719 
Silk piece goods--- --- eacadianl ------0....]--------------|-------------- 14 | 14 
Rayon piece goods ; ipa, | ae 1, 560, 927 620, 519 958, 529 | 452, 657 
Other rayon items . mere at | ee Ee 33, 239 ee aace | 6, 735 











1 British Guiana dollars. 
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EIRE’s FOREIGN TRADE January 1944. Imports of various tex- 
tile items during those months, accord- 
ing to figures released by the Department 
of Industry and Commerce, are shown 


in the accompanying table: 


During January, Eire imported 762,557 
square yards of cotton piece goods, as 
compared with 637,625 square yards in 





Imports 
Quantity Value 
Item 
January January January January 
1044 1945 1944 1945 

Coir fiber_____- hundredweight____| 20 | 36 £69 £101 
Coir yarn ‘ Le ae 4 3 ; 

Hemp, raw___._-- , —" 2, 017 5, 543 4, 841 | 12, 987 
Hemp yarn... A ] ; > 4 ee d 

Jute, “eer eee a 1, 429 6, 682 3, 839 18, 752 
Jute’ piece goods_ é square yards__- 695 | 435 139 24 
Jute sacks and bags, new - 1-4 J... . 1, 137 418 731 195 
Jute sacks and bags, second-hand ..do . « 754 24, 076 788 16, 063 
Other cordage, rope and twine___ hundred weight 86 37 662 274 
Cordage manufactures ae... 36 136 499 1,518 
Flock manufactures (recovered fiber from rags) do 284 782 1, 597 4, 004 
Cotton yarn__- - pounds __. 167, 722 103, 743 19, 254 13, 936 
Cotton piece goods cae square yards___. 637, 557 762, 557 50, 578 56, 246 
Other cotton manufactures edhe tie 5,813 11, 504 
Linen yarn ‘ cubicweight ; 51 . 1,979 
Linen piece goods _ _Square yards 40 204 9 34 
Other linen manufactures ; As 72 192 
Rayon yarn__- ; -pounds_-.. 33, 883 34, 510 &, 285 8, 255 
Rayon woven piece goods square yards__- 34, 017 19, 345 7, 663 2, 724 
Other rayon manufactures mae it 339 441 
Silk manufactures 107 101 
eS eee ee .-hundred weight 37 13 253 12s 





Exports of textiles in January 1945, compared with January of the preceding year, 
are~hown in the accompanying table: 




















Exports 
Quantity Value 
Item 7 im 9 i site a ait 7 
January, January, January, January, 
1944 1945 1944 1945 

A aa a a SE a _-_hundredweight 10, 186 12, 427 £114, 237 £136, 587 
OE ee ee ae lewis Se do__- 1, 363 3, 036 4,711 11, 738 
Cotton piece goods. -_--- ....-Square yards ae 129, 840 142, 460 &, 827 13, 584 

Linen piece goods__ ape aks ; a SS 450 ° . 56 a 
Other linen manufactures - --_-_- ne : eee . : 91 68 
Other raw and mfd. textiles ____- B= a : - 11, 336 13, 250 
Feathers _- ae hundredweight___- 2, 486 2, 848 13, 309 12, 324 
Hair, curled and other sorts = - do 7 119 183 608 376 
OPERATIONS IN VENEZUELA vation. Only about 163,643 pounds of 


cotton were exported during 1944, as 
compared with 2,868,789 pounds in the 
preceding year. The country has nine 
small cotton gins and one weaving mill 
which produced 108,830 meters of cloth 
in October. Some time in 1945 a second 
cotton-textile mill is expected to begin 
operations. 

During the first 11 months of 1944, 
imports of cotton textiles were valued at 
approximately $1,500,000; manufactures 
of vegetable fibers at $180,000; and silk 
and rayon manufactures at $180,000. 


Exports, U. K. 


Exports of cotton piece goods from the 
United Kingdom during the fourth quar- 
ter of 1944 totaled 125,641,000 square 
yards, as compared with 93,649,000 in the 
preceding quarter and 80,899,000 square 
yards in the fourth quarter of 1943, ac- 
cording to a British publication. 

Shipments of cotton yarns amounted 
to 4,809,000 pounds in the fourth quarter 
of 1944. This is somewhat better than 
the 4,787,000 pounds exported in the 
third quarter, but below the 4,840,000 
pounds shipped in the fourth quarter of 
the preceding year. 

For the entire year, 1944, exports of 
cotton piece goods jumped to 434,200,000 


Venezuela’s textile mills operated at or 
near capacity during 1944 to supply the 
domestic demand. Rayon output was 
limited by restricted imports of yarn. 

Postwar plans include the moderniza- 
tion of textile equipment, construction of 
a woolen mill, and a rayon-yarn mill 
capable of producing 1,500 kilograms per 
day. 


Cotton and Products 


MILLS TO BE ESTABLISHED IN ANGOLA AND 
MOZAMBIQUE 


Cotton spinning and weaving mills are 
to be established in Angola and Mozam- 
bique, according to a foreign publication. 
Domestic cotton is to be utilized in the 
production of coarse plain goods, pri- 
marily for use in the colonies. Initial 
operations will not include bleaching, 
printing, or dyeing. 


COTTON SITUATION, NICARAGUA 


Nicaragua’s 1943-44 cotton harvest was 
very small, but the 1944-45 crop is ex- 
pected to be much larger. Heavy rainfall 
during the early stages promoted growth, 
and a later drought period tended to re- 
duce the boll-weevil infestation. Ap- 
proximately 3,797 acres are under culti- 
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square yards from 374,300,000 square 
yards in 1943, whereas the gain in ship. 
ments of cotton yarn was less marked, 
totaling 19,600,000 and 19,200,000 pounds 
in these 2 years, respectively. 


Synthetic Fibers 
NYLON-YARN FACTORY PLANNED, U. K. 


A factory for spinning and processing 
nylon yarn is to be erected near Ponty- 
pool, Monmouthshire, England, accord. 
ing to a recent announcement to the 
Board of Trade. This venture is expected 
to give employment to 1,700 persons. 


Wool and Products 


CANADIAN EXPORTS , 


January 1945 exports of wool from 
Canada were valued at $1,595,000 (Ca- 
nadian currency) compared with Janu- 
ary 1944 shipments valued at $1,570,000. 


RuG Exports, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Exports of rugs of all kinds from the 
Dominican Republic in 1944 amounted 
to 617 kilograms valued at $631. 


WooL MARKET, EIRE 


There was active trading in Irish car- 
pet-type wools during the last quarter 
of 1944, mills of Northern Ireland re- 
portedly buying fair stocks of skin wools 
of the strong and miscellaneous grades 
not required by mills in Eire. These 
Same mills have also secured some fine 
Blackface and Kerry wools for blending 
in the manufacture of utility cloths and 
for carpet yarns. 

At the end of the year, merchants, 
dealers, and farmers held the following 
stocks of unsold wool: Fleece wools, 
washed, 1,435,000 pounds; fleece wools, 
greasy, 1,055,000 pounds; skin wools, 
washed, 1,100,000 pounds. 

According to official statistics, the 
number of sheep in Eire in 1944 was 
2,663,062, an increase of 4 percent over 
1943 population of 2,560,402. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
ESPARTO EXPORTS, FRENCH Morocco 


Esparto, one of French Morocco’s chief 
fiber exports before the war, has steadily 
dwindled in importance from its 1939 
peak of 54,325 short tons to little more 
than 585 tons in 1944. Great Britain, the 
most important pre-war customer (es- 
parto was the raw-material basis for 
their extensive book-paper industry), has 
been completely out of the picture since 
1940. France imported about 2,000 tons 
per year during 1941 and 1942 but has 
received none since that time. Algeria 
is the only contant market remaining for 
the Moroccan fiber but it has decreased 
its takings to about 500 tons as compared 
with average pre-war imports of about 
17,000 tons. 


PRODUCTION, NEW ZEALAND 


During the 1943-44 season 5,317 long 
tons of Phormium tenar fiber were pro- 
duced in New Zealand, as compared with 
3,961 tons in the preceding season. Pro- 
duction in the current year is expected to 
approximate that of 1943-44. 

(Continued on p. 47) 
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Revised Security Regulations Governing Public 
Release of Foreign-Trade Statistics 


Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wal- 
Jace announced early this week that 
revised security regulations approved by 
the appropriate security authorities now 
permit the release of a large body of in- 
formation on United States import and 
export trade during the war period which 
has been withheld from public dissemi- 
nation for security reasons since Pear] 
Harbor. Under these relaxed security 
regulations complete information on the 
1942 foreign trade of the United States 
will be released on May 1, 1945, and com- 
plete information on the 1943 foreign 
trade will be released on July 1, 1945. 

The release of 1942 figures on May 1 
will reveal for the first time how the 
United States adjusted its imports and 
exports to the first full year of war con- 
ditions. It was during 1942 that the 
United States first felt the full- impact 
of its need to import strategic and crit- 
ical materials, including rubber, pe- 
troleum products, quinine, optical glass, 
industrial diamonds, etc. The year 1942 
was also the first in which the United 
States fully faced the necessity of ex- 
porting tanks, airplanes, ordnance, pe- 
troleum products, etc., to its allies at the 
same time that it was bending every ef- 
fort to supply its own_war needs. 

The release of 1942 export informa- 
tion will not only show figures on total 
United States exports during this coun- 
try’s first year of war but will include 
separate tabulations on that part of the 
total exports which were made under the 
lend-lease program. The effect of this 
program on the United States exports in 
1942, together with the extent to which 
it provided aid to other nations in terms 
of individual commodities, will be shown 
for the first time. 

Secretary Wallace also announced that 
certain selected foreign-trade statistics 
may now be released on a 6-months- 


delayed basis under revised security reg- 
ulations. Data on the total exports of 
individual commodities may now be re- 
leased 6 months after the period covered 
except for figures on a number of mili- 
tary, strategic, and critical commodities. 
Details on the country of destination for 
exports or country of origin for imports 
may be released for trade with each of 
the Latin American Republics, Canada, 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. Most of this information could 
up to now only be released 12 months 
after the period covered, but the recent 
change in security regulations now per- 
mits this information to be released on 
a 6-months-delayed basis. Statistics 
which may be released under this pro- 
gram may be obtained on request, and it 
is planned in the near future to provide 
for the regular publication of this infor- 
mation on a 6-months-delay basis. 

Separately printed copies of Table 1 
from the annual publication, Foreign 
Commerce and Navigation of the United 
States for 1942, containing full detailed 
statistics on United States imports dur- 
ing 1942, will be available May 1 at 40 
cents per copy. Copies of Table 4 from 
this same publication, containing infor- 
mation on United States exports during 
1942, will be available at 50 cents per 
copy. A release containing complete de- 
tail on that portion of United* States 
exports made under the lend-lease pro- 
gram during 1942 will be available, at 15 
cents per copy shortly after May 1. 
Copies of the 1942 issues of the Monthly 
Summary of Foreign Commerce of the 
United States will be available shortly 
after May 1, 1945, at 15 cents per copy 
for each month. When the 1943 figures 
are released on July 1, 1945, similar tabu- 
lations will be ready for public distri- 
bution. 





Position of France’s Floral and Essential-Oil 
Industry 


The floral and essential-oil industry of 
France is now, for the first time since 
the liberation, in a position to make ship- 
ments to its prewar customers in the 
United States and other oversea markets, 
the Department of Commerce announced 
earlier this week. 

This French industry is centered in the 
Grasse region of the Alpes Maritimes, 
with other producing areas near Cannes, 
Vallauris, Bar, and Seillans. 

The announcement is based upon a re- 
port by Lester A. Barber, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce specialist 
on floral and essential oils, perfumery, 
and related products. Mr. Barber has 
just returned from France, where he 
made a first-hand survey for the De- 
partment of Commerce with the collab- 
oration of the Department of State and 
the Foreign Economic Administration. 


Although 100 percent resumption of 
normal manufacturing of the quality 
type of perfume and toilet preparations 
will not be possible in 1945 in any of the 
principal world markets, nevertheless it 
is hoped that special arrangements now 
being worked out may ameliorate con- 
ditions. 


SITUATION IN SOUTHERN FRANCE TODAY 


Grasse producers informed Mr. Barber 


. that their factories will be ready to pro- 


duce to full capacity as soon as land 
and maritime transportation services are 
resumed and the difficulties of importing 
basic materials are overcome. The 
highly specialized staffs are practically 
intact, and their buildings and industrial 
establishments are unharmed. 

The current situation is somewhat less 
favorable with regard to aromatic botan- 
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icals, cultivation of which has suffered 
greatly from lack of artificial fertilizers, 
damage caused by military occupation, 
and scarcity of necessary hand labor. 
Stocks of the majority of the basic ma- 
terials employed in processing likewise 
are greatly reduced, and shortages of 
coal, gasoline, special petroleum solvent, 
crystallizable benzene, and packing ma- 
terials present serious problems. 

Mr. Barber found that stocks of floral 
oils for foreign shipment are extremely 
short at present because of small crop 
yields in 1944. Moreover, very little out- 
put was reserved for oversea markets, 
for two reasons: (1) Paris manufactur- 
ing perfumers could use total product- 
tion at existing prices; and (2) no one 
expected the liberation of France to be 
effected so rapidly. The situation is ex- 
pected to improve, however, inasmuch 
as forecasts for 1945 for 13 principal 
floral oils indicate from 6742 to 70 per- 
cent of average prewar harvests. In 
both floral and essential types of oils, 
sufficient yields in 1945 should permit 
manufacturers to resume production of 
a large percentage of high-quality per- 
fumes and toilet preparations in both 
the United States and the United King- 
dom. 

No precise data are available on the 
quantities of the various floral and essen- 
tial oils consumed in France, but it was 
generally stated in trade circles that 
French perfumers normally utilize from 
65 to 75 percent of domestically culti- 
vated production. United States im- 
ports are considerably larger in volume 
than those of the United Kingdom, ac- 
cording to the producing exporters. 

Lavender and lavendin, produced in 
several Departments near Grasse, are in 
a relatively favorable supply situation. 
It was reported that half of the 1943 out- 
put is still unsold, all that of 1944 is 
available, and the 1945 production soon 
will be added to inventories. France, 
comparatively speaking, does not con- 
sume a large percentage of either. The 
supply available for export, therefore, 
appears to be more than ample, and the 
size of oversea shipments probably will 
be determined largely by ability to pur- 
chase at a satisfactory price. 


AcTiviry Is ECONOMICALLY IMPORTANT 


Mr. Barber pointed out that normally 
the essential-oil industry and the tourist 
trade (principally British and American) 
are the main sources of syistaining rev- 
enue in the Grasse area. Now that there 
is no tourist trade, the essential-oil in- 
dustry is doubly important to the eco- 
nomic life of the region. 

There are 42 essential-oil factories in 
the area, employing about 2,500 workers. 
The natural flowers, upon which they de- 
pend for their existence, are cultivated 
by approximately 5,500 small farmers 
aided by about 1,000 seasonal workers. 
If the families involved are included, 
about 45,000 persons are directly depend- 
ent upon this industry for their liveli- 
hood. Indirectly the many trades and 
services that are integral parts of the 
region are vitally concerned. 

There can be no question, Mr. Barber 
said, as to the deep interest of the in- 
habitants of southeastern France in the 
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prompt resumption of full activity in the 
floral and essential-oil industry. 


StTronGc INCENTIVES PRESENT 


Grasse firms, of course, have a basic, 
permanent interest in maintaining their 
three principal buying markets—France, 
the United States, and the United King- 
dom—and are voluntarily reserving 
stocks on a prewar percentage basis 
which is eminently fair to all. French 
exporters have been given an incentive 
to resumé their foreign shipments since 
freedom of payments has been assured 
them by the United States and French 
Governments. 

Monetary affairs were found to be pre- 
senting some obstacles, however. Firms 
importing essential oils into the United 
States claim that because of the present 
established value of the franc (50 francs 
to $1.00), they are unable to make pur- 
chases except at prices higher than the 
resale prices permitted by the Office of 
Price Administration. 

Mr. Barber stated that, in consequence 
of war conditions, American and British 
manufacturers have lacked the products 
of France, and French perfume manu- 
facturers and_ essential-oil importers 
have lacked the essential oils from 
France’s own colonies, the United States, 
and tke British Empire. He added that 
the Governments of both the United 
States and France desire restoration of 
commerce on a private basis, except in- 
sofar as the United States Commercial 
Company can facilitate any phase of the 
cycle. 


Social-Welfare 


Objectives at Mexico 


City Conference 


(Continued from p. 13) 





zens are educated. It was recognized, 
moreover, in the Conference, that health 
measures, good working conditions, good 
labor relations, and social-security pro- 
grams are all essential. Rising produc- 
tivity resulting from improvement in 
these areas of life will greatly enhance 
the consuming power of the peoples of 
Latin America and will open up new 
markets for the industries of the United 
States. It will also lessen the danger of 
competition by industries employing 
cheap labor. » 

One of the most important resolutions 
of the Conference relating to the reor- 
ganization of the Inter-American System 
provides for the establishment of an eco- 
nomic and social council under the Pan 
American Union. Through this organi- 
zation it will be possible to consider in 
the broadest manner all phases of social 
progress and the problems of raising the 
standards of living of all the American 
peoples and to coordinate and strengthen 
the work of technical inter-American 
agencies in a number of fields. 





The value of imports of soap into Haiti 
in the fiscal year 1943-44 was 4,077,000 
gourdes, an increase of 1,751,000 gourdes 
over the preceding year. 
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Colombia.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. 
Opposition must be filed within about 5 
weeks from the date of first printing: 





; Date of 
Class No. and product first 
printing 


Trade-mark 


1945 
Ene. ..| Classes 2 and 14.—Cover- | Mar. 23 
ing substances and 
products used in phar- 
macy, veterinary, med- 
icine, perfumery, toilet- 
ries, and _ establish- 
ments selling or manu- 
facturing the above. 


Orisol Class 1.—Covering shoe, Do. 

Tintex automobile and metal 

Lustrol polishes; also chemical 
substances. 

Douglas Class 16.—-Covering hats Do 


Coltman and accessories 

Van-Deex 

Bristol-King 

Borizz 

Piloto 

Tarzan 

Ifco_ —_ Class 2.—Covering sub- Do 
stances and products 

used in pharmacy, vet- 
erinary, medicine, per- 
fumery and toiletries 

‘lass 2.—Covering sub- Do 
stances and products 

used in pharmacy, vet- 
erinary, medicine and 
hygiene 

Heremobil - - - Classes 1, 2, and 14.—Cov- Do. 
Heremolex ering chemicals, sub- 
Lubracar stances and products 
Opolex used in pharmacy, vet- 
erinary, medicine, hy- 

giene, and establish- 
ments manufacturing 

or selling same. 

‘ass 3.—Covering a Do 
cleaning wax for floors, 

etc. 


~ 


Terramonyl 
Orgayody! 
Colaminol 
Opodren 


~ 


Lustrex. 





Brazil.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. 
Opposition must be filed within 60 days 
from the date of publication: 





Date of 
publica- 
tion 


Trade-mark Class No. and product 


1944 
3—A pharmaceutical prod- Mar. 9 
uct 


Dicoumaron 


Emocintis 3—A pharmaceutical prep- Do 
paration 

Aphrodisia 48— Perfumes and scented Do 
soaps. Preparations for 


cleaning and conserva- 
tion of teeth and hair, 
and brushes. Combs 
and other toilet articles 
not specified. 


Woodhue do Do 

Tiroginon 3—A pharmaceutical Do 
composition 

Montana 1—Waxes in general Do 

Iceberg 36—Shoes in general Do 


39—Articles of rubber or 
guttapercha (not in- 
cluded in other classes 
49-—-Games and toys of all 
kinds. Sporting goods 
and wearing apparel ex- 
exclusively for sports. 
Norge do Do. 
Alaska 39—Articles of rubber or Do. 
guttapercha (not in- 
cluded in other classes) . 
149—Games and toys of all 
kinds. Sporting goods 
and wearing apparel ex- 
clusively for sports. 
kit 60—Gauze, tulle and Do 
other materials adapt- 
able to cellophane. 





Trade-mark 


Combinacik 


Flecha (“‘Arrow’’) 
Lactozym Alfa 


Lactozym Beta 


Silen 


Tempo 
Recordina 


Records 
Distilaria Ameri- 


cana Ltda 
Resi-Lux 


Hawaiana 


Girl 


rranslux 
Estroflorine 


Organoamina 


A minorgano 
Eglon 
Superlit 


Instantina 


Cafiaspirina 
Bayaspirina, As- 
pirina 
Instantina 
Lenina 


losalilform 


Premier 
Riman 


Cleanse 
Everest 


Wilma 


Index 


Qufen 
Veragridol 


Auris-Sedina 


Class No. and product 


3—A pharmaceutical 
preparation 
12—Screws 
3—A pharmaceutical 
preparation 
ao 
17—Offices supplies and 
equipment of all kinds 
(except paper) 
do 
2—Chemical substances 
used for agricultural 
and horticultural, vet- 
erinary and sanitary 
purposes 
i8—-Perfumes and scented 
soaps 
Commercial name 


1—Pine-wood resin to 
polish wood, furniture, 
and leather 

18 Perfumes and scented 

Preparations 
for cleaning and conser- 
vation of teeth and hair, 
and brushes Combs 
and other toilet articles 
not specified. 

16 Common soap, 
starch, blueing, and 
other preparations for 
washing 

is Perfumes and scented 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva- 
tion of teeth and hair, 
and brushes Combs 
ind other toilet articles 
not specified. 

10-—Dental supplies 

3—A pharmaceutical 
product. 

$--Chemical substances 
and other preparations 
for use in medicine and 
in pharmacy. Vac- 
cines and biocultures 
for use in medicine and 
in pharmacy. 

do 

iS Lipsticks 

it-Goods manufactured 

of mineral substances 

used for construction 
or decoration. Other 
products used for con- 
struction or decoration 
including wall paper). 
A pharmaceutical 
preparation 

do 

do 


soaps, 


~ 


do 
A pharmaceutical 
product. 
do 
s E veg] SSeS 
iS—Perfumes and scented 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva- 
tion of teeth and hair, 
and brushes Combs 
and other toilet articles 
not specified. 
ao 
31—Woolen or hair yarn, 
twisted or not, includ- 
ing for sewing and knit 
ting. 
i8— Perfumes and scented 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva- 
tion of teeth and hair, 
and brushes. Combs 
and other toilet articles 
not specified. 
Animal, vegetable, and 
mineral substances, 
wrought or partially 
prepared in industries, 
not specifically men- 
tioned in other classes. 
36—Ties (neckties) - - 
3—A pharmaceutical 
preparation, 


do 


~ 


— 





Date of 
publica- 
tion 


1945 
Mar. 9 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do, 
Do, 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Mar. 13 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Do, 


Do 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
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ate of 
blica- 
ion 


1945 
lar. 9 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do, 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do, 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
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United States Foreign Trade in February 1945 


The Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce, announced recently that 
February exports, at $886,000,000 com- 
pared with $901,000,000 in January, con- 
tinued the decline which has been ap- 
parent since the record-breaking total 
of $1,455,000,000 in May 1944. General 
imports with a value of $321,000,000 in 
February was $11,000,000 below January 
but close to the $326,000,000 monthly 
average of 1944. 

The decrease in February exports was 
due principally to a drop in non-lend- 
lease or commercial exports which were 
valued at $225,000,000 or 11 percent below 
the January value. Commercial exports 
were 28 percent of total United States 
exports in January but only 25 percent 
of the exports in February. While the 
shortness of the February month may 
have caused part of this decrease in non- 
lend-lease exports, lend-lease exports in- 
creased from $650,000,000 to $660,000,000 
despite the short month. This was the 
first increase in lend-lease exports since 
November 1944, but the total is still sub- 
stantially below the average monthly 
value of $940,000,000 in 1944. 

The decline in the value of exports in 
February was accompanied by a corre- 
sponding decline in the shipping weight 
to 9,632,000,000 pounds, a drop of 8 per- 
cent from January and 38 percent below 
the monthly average of 1944. Commer- 
cial exports dropped to 4,697,000,000 
pounds, 5 percent below January. While 
the value of lend-lease exports increased, 
the shipping weight dropped to 4,935,- 
000,000 pounds, 11 percent below the Jan- 
uary figure, and 24 percent below the 
1944 monthly average. The value of 
lend-lease exports showed a correspond- 
ing increase from 11.7 cents per pound 
in January to 13.3 cents per pound in 
February. 

Shipping weight for imports in Feb- 
ruary fell off to 8,638,000,000, about 8 per- 
cent below the January figure and 13 
percent below the monthly average es- 
tablished in 1944. The high proportion 
of low-value commodities which are im- 
ported kept the average value per pound 
for imports at 3.6 cents, about the same 
level as in previous months. 

September 1944 exports to the Latin 
American Republics were valued at 
$80,738,000, not far below the monthly 
average of $84,895,000 for the period Jan- 
uary—September, but a decrease of 17 
percent below the August 1944 value of 
$97,821,000. September imports from 
the Latin American Republics, valued at 
$101,269,000, represent a 23 percent de- 
crease below both the preceding month 
and the January—September monthly 
average. 

The flow of gold from the United States 
to the Latin American Republics during 
the period January through September 
1944 was at the rate of $20,000,000 per 
month, thus partially canceling the $50,- 
000,000 monthly dollar credit balance 
which the Latin American Republics 
have been building as a result of the large 
merchandise imports by the United 
States from those countries. 


In 1943 the value of shipments from 
Puerto Rico, Alaska, and the Virgin 
Islands to continental United States ex- 
ceeded shipments to these areas from the 
United States by approximately 7 per- 
cent. The trend for the first 9 months 
of 1944 indicates a similar pattern, with 
the value of shipments from these areas 
14 percent greater than the value of ship- 
ments from the United States. Through 
September of 1944 Puerto Rico provided 


TABLE 1.—Value of United States Exports, 
January 1944 Through February 1945 


{In thousands of dollars] 














Toe, | te 
| domestic | Domestic nd- 
| and for- | merchan-| _ lease pi od 
Yearand | eignmer-| dise (in- | domestic | to 
month | chandise | cluding | and for- Sotel 
(inelud- | Jend- /eignmer-| . ots 
|inglend-| lease) | chandise | © 
lease) | 
as eee 5 ee 
| | 
1944 | | 
January. - | 1, 116, 104) 1, 115, 542| 923, 844 83 
February --..-.| 1, 107, 040) 1. ¢ 198, 204, 900, 432 sl 
March_. aaek L 196, 992) 1, 187 318| 950, 927 7 
Be < os'csis | 1, 226, 090) 1, 216. 271) 986, 427 80 
See L 455, 410) 1, 446,089) 1, 192, 987 82 
June___......-.| 1, 295, 338) 1, 286, 641) 1,035, 131 80 
eee | 1, 197, 182| 1,190, 131] — 936, 229 78 
August......--| 1, 187, 730| 1,180,515} 928, 106 78 
September. ._.. | 1, 191. 640) 1, 185,450} 953, 308 80 
October......| 1, 139, 426| 1, 134, 131| 892, 496 78 
November.___./ 1, 183, 740) 1, 175, 329| 900, 753 76 
December - - - 933, 769; 925, 225) 682, 979 73 
Total ! 4, 230, 469 4, 140, 8 846, 11, 283, 620 
1944. monthly 
average....._| 1, 185, s7a| 1, saan 940, p02 79 
1945 | | 
January.......| 901,407) 894,465) 649, 672 72 


February.--...| 885,756) 876, 961) 
| } 


660, 36 75 





! Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, hence may 
differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts. 
TABLE 2.—wNShipping Weight of United 
States Exports, January 1944 Through 
February 1945 


{In millions of pounds] 





Total 
exports 











Lend- 
mw Domestic lease | Percent 
Yearand | foreign | chandise | war cad cbse 
month | mer- | (inelud- fi — - ; t “ag 
chandise | ing lend- | ‘OTe!® |_ tota 
: | 7 | mer- (exports 
(includ- | lease) | ehenidlt 
ing lend- | a 
lease) | 
| 
1944 
January | 10, 355 10, 354 | 5, 016 48 
February --| 10,695 | 10,617 | 5, 087 48 
March |. “ae 12. 007 5, 312 44 
ae 15, 416 15, 241 6, 199 40 
May... 19, 376 19, 241 * 40 
Jame..... 20, 307 20, 188 8, 305 41 
eee ..| 18,988 18, 921 7, 505 40 
August. . 19, 739 19, 657 | 7, 501 38 
September 17, 325 17, 261 6, 706 39 
October 17, 538 17, 488 7, 044 40 
November | 14,751 14, 657 | 6, 063 41 
December._...| 10, 269 10, 153 | 5, 074 49 
Total! _.| 186, 879 185, 785 Sp GR Baccnacus 
1944 monthly | 
average......| 15, 573 15, 482 6, 461 41 
1945 
January...---.| 10,450 | 10,396 | 5, 522 53 
February 9, 632 9,570 | 4, 935 5l 





_! Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, hence may 
differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts. 
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62 percent of the value of all shipments 
from these territories and possessions 
and in turn received 63 percent of the 
value of all shipments from the United 
States. 

Summary figures on exports and im- 
ports and revisions in previous months’ 
totals are presented in the accom- 
panying tables. 


TABLE 3.—Value and Shipping Weight of 
United States Imports of Merchandise, 
January 1944 Through February 1945 


[Values in thousands of dollars; shipping weight in 
mnillions of pounds] 


























Imports 
General imports! | for con- 
sumption? 
Year and month 
. Shipping 
Value weight Value 

8, 959 , 569 
9, 373 304, 594 
9, 753 357, 372 
10, 953 356, 273 
11, 660 372, 697 
10, 388 323, 188 

9, 284 290, 
10, 163 296, 369 
, 846 278, 563 
10, 155 330, 278 
9, 404 323, 779 
8, 940 332, 821 
{ys ‘3 911, 743 | 118,878 | 3,870, 506 
1944 monthly average 325, 979 9,907 | 322, 542 

1945 

IEEE DS 331, 973 9, 413 353, 215 
i, RCE naire? | 321,178 8, 638 327, 287 





1 General imports include entries for immediate con- 
sumption and entries into bonded customs warehouses. 
2 Imports for consumption include entries for immedi- 
ate consumption and withdrawals from bonded customs 
warehouses for consumption. 
3’ Totals represent sumof unrounded figures, hence 
may differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts. 


TABLE 4.—Value of United States Export 
and Import Merchandise Trade With 
Latin American Republics and Canada, 
September 1944 


{In thousands of dollars] 

















| Imports 
. 7 | Total | Genera, 
Country | exports ! | imports 2 | nie 
| 
| 
Lation American Re- | | 
publics: | 
ET * | 21,639} 13, 540 12, 972 
Guatemala. --__.__.__- 465 | 1, 134 1, 134 
El Salvador. --__.._-| 305 | 202 202 
ee 698 | 575 587 
Nicaragua._......._.- 226 226 
Oosta Mica..-........ ° fe _ 184 
yeaemme, Republic of 2, 560 | 126 
ic RPS? | 11,738| 24, 959 24, 805 
Halt CTS: 735 a 1, 087 1,070 
Dominican Republic_ | 1, 781 1, 283 1, 283 
Colombia. _---_.__.-- } 4,421 | 627 | 
Venezuela.-__..-._.-- 7, 712 | 4, 293 4, 454 
ED 871 | 619 616 
Te mig eae ac cos ell | 2, 673 | 1, 342 1, 130 
Oh, Ts | 1, 237 | 1, 143 1, 231 
| AT 3,354 | 11, 088 9, 643 
IE 13,901 | 21, 720 21, 351 
ee 67 | 70 | 70 
Uruguay. - 1, 223 1,770 | 2, 550 
Asmemeeee....: =<. ......! 3, 242 | 15, 282 | 13, 375 
Total 4_...__.....| 80,738 | 101, 269 97, 636 
Canada. -........---..--| 116,412 | 99, 350 


» 
| 





' Includes domestic and foreign merchandise. 

2 General imports include entries for immediate con- 
sumption and entries into bonded customs warehouses. 

3Imports for consumption include entries for imme- 
diate consumption and withdrawals from bonded cus- 
toms warehouses for consumption. 

‘Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, hence 
may differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts. 
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Argentina’s 
Dairy Industry 
(Continued from p. 10) 


manager of the Centro de la Industria 
Lechera (Dairy Industry Association), 
indicate the approximate annual pro- 
duction of milk and its use for commer- 
cial purposes in 1943: 


TABLE 4.—Argentine Milk Production in 





OL 
1943 
Commodity Million 
liters 

Butter 4 ; c 1, 180 
Cheese : J 680 
Consumption (fluid milk and cream 1, 000 

Special milk products (dried and condensed 
milk, ete.) 20 
Other purposes 1) 
Total production 2, 930 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


them much of their best export markets. 
Learning its lesson, Argentina issued 
strict regulations regarding exports and 
the processing of cheeses, and thereby 
the quality and methods of production 
have been greatly improved. 

The director of the Division of Dairy 
Products recently expressed confidence 
that Argentina will not lose its cheese 
trade after the war as it did the last 
time, for he felt that the quality has 
improved sufficiently to be equal to the 
original Italian types. 

The cheese production in Argentina is 
largely concentrated in a few Provinces. 
The greatest area of production is south- 
west of Buenos Aires where weather 
conditions in summer are most tem- 
perate. Distribution of production for 
butter, cheese, and casein during the 
year 1941 is shown by table 5. 


TABLE 5.—Butter, Cheese, and Casein 
Production by Zones, 1941 





Note: One liter is equal to 2.271905 pounds. 


Source: U. S. official sources. 


Processing 


Argentine dairymen are usually less 
influenced by increased prices of dairy 
proditts than those in the United 
States. Increased production of fluid 
milk for commercial use is apparently 
brought about by (1) the placing of more 
cows from the general beef herd in 
“tambos” or herds for milking; and (2) 
permitting calves to remain with cows 
a shorter time daily. Unless the prices 
of dairy products are considerably higher 
in proportion to those of beef, the Ar- 
gentine cattle raisers would much rather 
let the calves stay with the cows, since 
they feel that the milk is worth more as 
beef. 


Cheese 


The production of cheese in Argentina 
has made rapid progress in the past 25 
years, especially in the hard Italian 
types. The present large production 
originally was brought about by the dis- 
organization of the Italian industry dur- 
ing the first World War. Argentina’s 
demand was principally from the large 
Italian population at home and in the 
United States, both of which were de- 
prived of the Italian imports. After the 
war Italy imported several million 
pounds of the relatively cheaper Argen- 
tine product, and exported its own 
cheese, keeping its markets until the 
Italian industry had been reorganized. 

Subsequently, the Argentine exports 
dropped off considerably. Production, 
however, continued to increase until by 
1939 it supplied practically all of the 
domestic demand, and exports amounted 
to 52.045 metric tons. With the begin- 
ning of the present war, and Italy out of 
the running again, production and ex- 
ports have increased tremendously. At 
first some difficulty was met, as proper 
rennet could no longer be imported from 
Europe. Now most of the rennet comes 
from the United States. 

Up till a few years ago the Argentine 
cheese manufacturers had _ sacrificed 
quality for quantity—which fact lost 


Butter Cheese 
Zones 
Metric |Percent Metric |Percent 
tons foftotal tons | of total 
satiehalain 

Federal District 14, 097 32. 2 156 | 0.2 
Buenos Aires 8, 450 19.3 | 40, 934 | 63.5 
Santa Fe__- 16, 506 37.8 | 14, Al | 22. 5 
Cordoba 4, 273 9.8 7, 412 1.5 
Entre Rios_ 173 4 173 3 

Other Provinces and 
Territories 212 5 1, 268 2.0 
Total 43,711 100.0 64, 484 100.0 

Casein 
Zones | 
Metric | Percent 
tons of total 
Federal District 

Buenos Aires &, 755 33.0 
Santa Fe 10, 946 41.3 
Cordoba 6, OS2 22. 9 
Entre Rios 80 
Other Provinces and Territories 654 2. 5 
Total 2, 517 100.0 





Source: Bureau of Dairy Industry, Argentine Minis 
try of Agriculture. 


For the manufacture of the above 
amounts of butter, cheese, and casein, a 
total of 4,400,000,000 pounds of milk and 
85,708 tons of cream was required. 
Production of milk and cream by zones 
for 1941 is given in table 6. 


TaBLe 6.—Utilization of Milk and Cream 
in’ Manufactured Products, by Zones, 
1941 





Zone Milk Cream 


Thousand Metric 


Buenos Aires, including Federal pounds tons 
District 2, 264, 106 38, 654 
Santa Fe 1, 521, 095 34, 502 
Cordoba 521, 852 10, 268 
Entre Rios 17, 500 304 
Other Provinces and Territories 90, 765 1, 800 
Total 4,415, 318 85, 704 





Source: Bureau of Dairy Industry, Argentine Ministry 
of Agriculture. 


Most of the cheese manufactured in 
Argentina is of the Italian varieties, the 
largest class being “Sbrinz,” a hard grat- 
ing Parmesan type. Other common 
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types are Romano, Sardo, and Reggiano. 
Since much of the cheese is of the semi- 
hard or soft type, a considerable pro- 
portion is sold locally. Although 
Gruyere, a Swiss type of cheese, is man- 
ufactured in considerable amounts, the 
natural Gruyere is not exported in ap- 
preciable quantities. ‘“Cuartirolo,” a 
very soft cheese, is the most popular in 
Argentina. This cheese is sold while it 
is still very green, and, though not suit- 
able for export trade, utilizes a large 
amount of the milk supply each year, 
Gorgonzola is also produced both for 
domestic consumption and for export, 
while the Cheddar types are produced 
only in small amounts. 


TABLE 7.—Argentine Exports of Cheese, by 
Country of Destination, 193%44 


(Thousands of pounds] 





Country | 1937 1938 1939 1940 

United States 1,228 | 1,407 | 2,725 8, 903 
Belgium 4 146 S4 2 
Bolivia $ 2 11 24 
Brazil i 2 ( 33 
Canada 11 13 13 
Chile 42 55 | 71 M4 
Egypt 132 293 401 256 
CGreece 115 60 106 59 
Italy 560 631 357 69 
Panama, Republic of i 7 20 24 
Paraguay 276 337 311 373 
Peru 240 311 421 275 
United Kingdom 22 289 1) 610 
Switzerland 
Venezuela 15Y 282 406) 42h 
British possessions in 

middle America__-. 35 (‘) (‘) 3 
French possessions in 

Africa 313 is! 287 238 


Netherlands possessions 


in middle America (‘) (i y) 
Other countries M 49 111 115 
Total 3, 267 | 4,363 | 5,474 | 11, 5590 
Country 1941 1942 1943 1944 
United States 22,522 14, 780 (24, 936 3, 060 
Belgium I ¢? nss 
Bolivia 70 100 77 139 
Brazil i) 107 309 | 5,119 
Canada 120 7 49 
Chile 82 135 137 225 
Egypt 321 44 nss ss 
(rreece 22 28 nss nss 
Italy 7 nss nss 
Panama, Republic of 54 wy 207 AM 
Paraguay 273 439 15 TOR 
Peru 457 393 428 | 628 
United Kingdom 1, 669 73 414 | 6,715 
Switzerland Is] 55S 622 939 
Venezuela 285 717 M7 1, 307 
British possessions in 
middle America 63 17 119 37 
French possessions in 
Africa 3 ) (?) 
Netherlands possessions 
in middle America 53 228 741 RAD 
Other countries 262 | 1,225 509 1, 529 
lotal 26, 501 (19,013 (29,522 | 22,009 





1 Less than 500 pounds 
2 Not shown separately, 


Source: Anuario del Comercio Exterior de la Repa- 
blica Argentina, 1937-42; U. 8. official sources, 1943-44 


The present milk-supply situation ap- 
pears to be a major limitation to in- 
creased cheese production. Producers 
of cheese have been pioneers in improv- 
ing the quality of the milk delivered at 
the cheese factories, and have paid the 
same premium for the selected milk that 
was customarily paid at skimming sta- 
tions by the butter manufacturers. The 
price structure for dairy products in 
Argentina, therefore, supports a higher 
milk price for cheese without causing 
undue diversion of milk to cheese pro- 
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duction. The reason is that only a part 
of the milk is suitable for good-quality 
cheese, and this milk is produced under 
more sanitary conditions and at higher 
costs. If pasteurization equipment is 
not used, much of the cheese, even in the 
petter plants, deteriorates, because of the 
quality of the milk. Argentine exports 
of cheese by country of destination for 
the years 1937-44 are found in table 7, 
while production, consumption, and 
stocks appear in table 3. 


Butter 


Butter production is centered in four 
Provinces, with Santa Fe as the major 
area. The output in this Province 
amounted to 16,506 metric tons in 1941, 
or 37.6 percent of the total. 

A large part of the milk used for man- 
ufacturing is converted into butter and 
casein because of the characteristics of 
the milk supply and of transportation 
facilities. Butter produced in Argentina 
is usually made with a starter and is un- 
salted. Much of the butter used in 
Buenos Aires is first churned to a high 
fat and low moisture content and later 
reworked with fresh cream to freshen it 
just prior to retail distribution. The 
quality of cream and butter varies 
throughout the country. 


TABLE 8.—-Argentine Exports of Butter, by 
Country of Destination, 1937-44 








(Thousand pounds] 
Country 1937 1438 1939 | 1940 

United States 1, 195 24 20 430 
Bolivia 2 29 150 255 
Chile. . 73 108 238 2st} 
British Guiana 40) 51 41 
Surinam 2 (4) 31 Os 
Italy 284 267 205 | 1,887 
Paraguay 130 132 185 179 
Peru 174 157 128 118 
United Kingdom 11,477 10,404 |15,033 | 23, 449 
Uruguay 33 22 dl 43 
Venezuela 146 11 6 68 
British possessions in 

Middle America 4 93 196 617 
Netherlands possessions 

in Middle America 11 7 31 170 
French possessions in 

Africa 1,911 1,402 | 1,010 200 
France 233 728 304 131 
Germany 1,424 2,626 | 1,903 
Other countries 2, 220 123 142 191 

Total 19, 359 (16,173 (19, 744 | 28, 851 
Country 1041 1942 1943 1044 

United States 5,962 20,136 | 1, 561 2, 465 
Bolivia 101 631 642 741 
Chile 279 | 2,451 | 4, 162 4. 045 
British Guiana 17 156 
Surinam 319 644 
Italy (1) 1 (2) (2) 
Paraguay 169 180 251 251 
Peru 152 362 355 S20 
United Kingdom 21,475 | 1,877 12,139 | 18, 691 
Uruguay is 77 (2) (2) 
Venezuela 35 (1) (2) (2) 
British possessions in 

Middle America 1672 2.05 | 2,619 132 
Netherlands possessions 

in Middle America 675 | 1,218 | 1,931 ysl 
French possessions in 

Africa { 2 (?) (?) 
France 23 14 (?) (?) 
Germany (?) (2) 
Other countries 357 | 1,944 |12. 543 | 10,392 

Total 31,618 31, 747 (36, 203 | 38, 827 

! Less than 500 pounds. 

+ Not shown separately. 

Source: Anuario del Comercio Exterior de la Reptblica 


Argentina, 1937-42; U. S. official sources, 1943-44. 
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Condensed, Evaporated Milk 


Canned and powdered milk are con- 
sumed in small quantities in Argentina, 
as ample supplies of fresh milk are 
usually readily available. Powdered milk 
is used largely for industrial purposes, 
and canned milk is consumed by people 
living in the mountainous and more iso- 
lated regions. Preserved milk from the 
United States is often used for infants 
and the sick. 

Prior to the war, the manufacture of 
sweetened condensed milk was a com- 
paratively small industry, and the prod- 
uct was marketed mostly in Argentina 
and the neighboring countries. During 
the last 3 years, however, production and 
exports increased notably. Total pro- 
duction of condensed and evaporated 
milk in 1937 amounted to only 1,274,000 
pounds; in 1941, production had reached 
6,995,000 pounds; and in 1943 it climbed 
to 11,294,000 pounds, an increase of 61.45 
percent over 1941. The 1944 production 
dropped slightly to 11,226,000 pounds. 
Exports, stocks, and consumption of con- 
densed and evaporated milk are shown 
in table 3. 

The shortage of tins for canned milk 
since the beginning of the war stimulated 
the production of whole milk powder, 
which increased from 2,271,000 pounds in 
1937 to 9,881,000 pounds in 1944. Re- 
portedly the Argentine dried milk prod- 
ucts, however, have not proved entirely 
satisfactory, largely by reason of inade- 
quate packing equipment which makes it 
impossible to protect the product for any 
normal length of time against rancidity. 

There are several plants in the Buenos 
Aires area which dry milk and eggs. 
With additional new equipment, it is 
believed these plants could also be used 
for dried skimmed milk during the time 
the other two products were not in pro- 
duction. 


Casein 


Skim milk is available in large 
amounts, and casein production in- 
creased from 43,265,000 pounds in 1937 
to 61,699,000 pounds in 1943, or 42.6 per- 
cent. The scarcity of shipping facilities 
has led to the accumulation of large 
supplies, rising from 30,968,000 on Janu- 
ary 1, 1943, to 37,502,000 pounds on Janu- 
ary 1, 1944. 


Potential Competitor 


Argentina is potentially a competitor 
in world markets for dairy products. It 
has vast lands favorable to the raising of 
cattle. It is now, however, primarily a 
beef-cattle country, and its milk supply 
is obtained largely from this cattle. 

There is no difficulty in Argentina in 
increasing the supply of milk, since all 
that this entails is the corraling and 
milking of more cows. It is the quality 
of the milk and manufactured products 
that is the chief handicap to their export 
sale. Their standards are not up to 
those of the products of the well-de- 
veloped dairy industries of the world’s 
leading exporting countries. When 
more modern milking practices and 
manufacturing processes are employed, 
Argentina can, no doubt, expand its 
foreign trade. 
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Anna H. Carroll (“Wartime Sources of 
Cigar Leaf and Cigars: Cuba, Puerto 
Rico”).—Has been connected with the 
tobacco work of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce for more than 
18 years. Five years were spent as As- 
sistant to the Chief of the former To- 
bacco Division, and during those years 
Mrs. Carroll also served as editor of the 
weekly bulletin “Tobacco Markets and 
Conditions Abroad,” which enjoyed a 
world-wide circulation. Now Economic 
Analyst serving the tobacco trade. 


Frances M. Coston (“Mexican Button- 
wood Resources Explored”).—Born in 
Whitesville, N. Y. Educated in public 
schools in Washington, D. C., State Nor- 
mal School, Oswego, N. Y., and the Uni- 
versity of California. A. B. degree from 
George Washington University. Trav- 
eled extensively in California and other 
western States. Taught 4 years in pri- 
vate and public schools. Entered Fed- 
eral service in March 1941 in the Office 
of Indian Affairs, Department of In- 
terior; transferred to the Leather Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, in April 1942. Since December 
1944 Business Assistant in the Industrial 
Projects Unit. 


Maurice E. Gilmore (‘“Brazil’s High- 
way Program is Ambitious and Far- 
sighted”) —Graduate of the Army War 
College. Engaged for a number of years 
in the engineering construction depart- 
ment during the building of the Panama 
Canal, followed by a wide range of ex- 
perience on engineering construction 
projects in Central and South America. 
Served as Colonel of Engineers during 
World War I. Served as Regional Di- 
rector of the Public Works Administra- 
tion in the New York area, following 
which he was appointed Commissioner 
of the Public Works Administration in 
Washington. Colonel Gilmore is con- 
sidered an outstanding authority on the 
transportation problem of the American 
Republics. 


Thomas S. Hutchins (“Argentina’s 
Dairy Industry”).—Born in Canada of 
American parents. Educated in public 
and private schools in the United States 
and abroad; has traveled extensively; 
helped operate one of the largest dairy 
and general farms in Colorado; em- 
ployed by Government and private in- 
dustry as food inspector and buyer; en- 
tered service with the Foodstuffs Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, December 1942. 


Katherine F. Lenroot (“Social-Welfare 
Objectives at Mexico City Confer- 
ence”) .—Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor. Miss Lenroot’s 
distinguished career is so well known 
that a detailed biographical sketch is 
deemed unnecessary in this place. 
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with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
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sulting from lack of equipment and ma- 
terials. 

The new official agricultural enter. 
prise, known as the National Supply 
Institute (Instituto Nacional de Abaste- 
cimientos), continued under organiza- 
tion. Announcement was made that 
large-scale importations of wheat and 


gourdes to a dollar. sugar soon may be effected through this 
medium. Two other agricultural insti- 
Average rate Latest available quotation tutions, the Agricultural Bank (Banco 
- Agricola) and the Agricultural Credit 
| 3 | Approxi- Bank (Caja de Crédito Agrario), were 
Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange 200 (an- | 1963 (on- ——_ pf recently combined. Under the Govern- 
saat nual) | (month-| Fate | ‘ent in Date ment’s agricultural development plans 
ly) | U.S. it has become more clear that financing 
rer activities will be concentrated in the fu- 
ay, é Fe nay pe ture with the Agricultural Credit Bank, 
Argentina | Paper peso_- re re ree re a oD, M0, 9068 and that eventually the importation and 
4.49 4.94 4.94 | 4.94 2024 Do. distribution of supplies for farmers, also 
-: “Se Sees 4.06 4.027 | 4.02 . 2488 Do. ic insti 
Bolivia__..| Boliviano__- 446) 4291 | 42.42 | 4242 "0236 Do. ry gl conducted by this institution, 
a ED 49. 66 45.42 452.50 60.75 -0165 »Po; bh = poe age , the new Nationa] 
razil____- ruzeiro !___ ; ’ ; ’ : eb. 945 u nstitute. nnoun 
19. 64 19.63 | 519.50 | 19.50 . 0513 Do. b Pply de that d rm ere has 
20.52| 20.43 | 520.00 | 20.00 0500 Do. een made that, under the auspices of 
Chile....... Rene... ...-.- 0.37 A 37 0 a7 a 7 0616 Feb. 28, 1945 the Ministry of National Economy 
‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ do. ini ; 1 ; 
31.75 32.37 | 3178 | 3203 “0312 89 (Ministerio de la Economia Nacional), a 
: 31. 13 31.00 | 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 Do. commission will leave soon for the United 
Colombia__| --__- do... .- + > ; = = i oa oy 1944 States to purchase appreciable numbers 
1.77 L7 1.75 17 “5714 Do. of blooded livestock for shipment to 
Costa Rica.| Colon____._- 5.71 5. 65 5. 68 5. 67 . 1764 | Jan. 31,1945 Colombia. 
5. 62 5.62 5.62 | 5.62 | .1779 Do. ‘ 
Cuba... Peso-....... Pree — 1.00 1.00/ 100 | 100 | 1.0000] Feb. 28, 1945 The coffee market remained quiet dur- 
cuador...| Sucre.--_.... entr. official) . 14. 39 14.10 13.97 613.77 | -0726 | Mar. 22, 1945 ing the past month. Hopes created by 
Hondyras_| Lempira....| Official_........_..___- 2. 04 2. 04 | 2.04 2.04 | .4902 | Feb. 28,1945 : : 
aaa | fo... RE 4.85 485 | 4.85 | 4.85 | "2062 |. Do. the Conference of Chapultepec of an in- 
Nicaragua.| Cordoba_.__| Official.........._..__- 5.00 5.00 5.00 | 5.00 . 2000 | Mar. 10, 1945 crease in United States prices vanished 
| SSS Pee ee 5. 16 6.16 | 7.14 | - 1401 Do. after the Washington announ 
Paraguay. | Paper peso__| Official__.._.__._._._.. 333. |) | saaiodes ae ; . & : cement, 
% Guarani‘... -jg oo... TREE FESR 3. 10 312 | 313 | .3205 | Feb. 21, 1945 and the market returned to its previous 
ee. eee OS RS 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | 6.50 | . 1538 | Feb. 28, 1945 ‘ iwi : 
Salvador._| Colon.......|...-- | Ae See 2. 50 2. 50 2.50 | 2.50 | 4000 | Jan. 31, 1945 inactivity. A meeting of coffee exporters 
Uruguay._| Peso.....__- Controlled i ene 1.90 1.90 1.90 | 1.90 - 5263 | Feb. 28, 1945 was held Ne Bogota from March 20 to 23, 
BOB... ..-----------.-- . 90) 190 | 190 | - 5263 0. during which the present difficult situa- 
Venezuela_| Bolivar_-.__- Controlled. .__._...__- 3.35 3.35 3.35 | 3.35 . | Do. : P 
— - | ~~ geet 3.45 3.35 335 | 3.35 3 ™ tion of the exporter was discussed. The 











1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1942, ex- 
change quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


2 Disponibilidades proprias (private funds). 


3 Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 

4 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. Paraguayan central bank establishes a ‘‘legal rate’ from which 
buy: and selling rates may vary by 1 percent. Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 
the dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 


5 Average also for September and October 1944. 


6A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the 
dollar respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted 


in effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


NoTE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 
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industry. This was accomplished by 
permitting mining companies to base the 
tax upon a lowered percentage of gross 
income, rather than upon net income as 
previously. 

Public revenues are running 50 per- 
cent higher so far this year than during 
the corresponding period of 1944. The 
deficit, nevertheless, has continued to in- 
crease, and, at the last report, stood at 
approximately $13,143,000. The Gov- 
ernment has called an extraordinary ses- 
sion of Congress for next May with the 
object of presenting for its consideration 
several measures designed to relieve the 
financial difficulties with which the Gov- 
ernment is confronted. 

Oil production has increased substan- 
tially this year over 1944, and the value 
of real-estate transactions in Bogota 
during March was almost three times 
that of the preceding month. The vol- 


ume of new construction, on the other 
hand, has fallen sharply, which is at- 
tributed to the growing scarcity of build- 
ing materials, principally cement and 
brick. Check clearings so far this year 
have been greater than during the cor- 
responding period last year. 

After the return to Colombia of the 
delegation attending the Conference of 
Chapultepec there was much speculation 
regarding the form in which the an- 
nounced import controls would be ap- 
plied and the period when they would be 
made effective. Some meetings of offi- 
cials concerned, were held, but nothing 
definite was announced. 

The steady increase in cost of living 
continued without interruption during 
March. The Control General has fin- 
ished an extensive investigation of the 
cost of living of workmen along the 
routes of the Antioquian Railway as pe- 
titioned by unions in that section, but 
results have not been published. The de- 
mand for labor decreased somewhat dur- 
ing March owing to the suspension of 
mining and construction operations re- 


Government was petitioned by the As- 
sociation of Exporters to decrease the 
internal coffee-buying price as estab- 
blished by the National Federation of 
Coffee Growers so that there might be a 
satisfactory margin for purchase and 
shipment by private exporters to the 
United States. On March 26 the Office 
of Exchange Control (La Oficina de Con- 
tro] de Cambios) passed a resolution dis- 
pensing with the necessity of registering 
coffee-sales contracts and providing for 
the granting of export licenses on the 
increased 1944-45 quota. 


Mexico 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Mexico City) 


An increasing number of trade in- 
quiries from European countries, both 
for the sale and the purchase of articles, 
is creating considerable interest in com- 
mercial and industrial circles. This in- 
terest results principally from recent an- 
nouncements that several economic mis- 
sions will visit Mexico, not only for the 
purpose of determining the ability of the 
market to absorb certain products, but 
also with the intention of investing in 
industries and furnishing technical as- 
sistance to enterprises which can turn 
out products most urgently needed by 
European countries in the period of re- 
construction. 

The growing feeling that the war in 
Europe is fast coming to an end, to- 
gether with a false rumor that Germany 
had surrendered, caused considerable 
commercial movement, particularly on 

(Continued on p. 47) 
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xThe following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


——— 


Articles of interest to businessmen ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, April 8, 1945: 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, $3.50 
ayear. The April 8 issue contains these 
articles: 


DECLARATION OF WAR BY ARGENTINA: 
RESOLUTION BY GOVERNING BOARD OF 
THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. 
MESSAGE FROM THE ARGENTINE AM- 
BASSADOR TO THE DIRECTOR GENERAL 
OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. 
ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE MEXxIco CITY 
CONFERENCE. By H. Gerald Smith. 
OPERATION AND DISPOSAL OF SYNTHETIC 
NITROGEN PLANTS: DISCUSSIONS WITH THE 
GOVERNMENT OF CHILE. 


MESSAGE OF TRIBUTE FROM PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT TO PRESIDENT BENES OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

UNITED STATES 'TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
Faciuities. Statement by Assistant Sec- 
retary Clayton. 

THE PROCLAIMED LIST. 

NEED FOR COLLABORATIVE ACTION TO 
CONTINUE MOBILIZATION OF ECONOMIC RE- 
SOURCES. 

OPPOSITION TO AIR LINE MONOPOLIES. 
Statement by Assistant Secretary Clay- 
ton. 


PLANNING FOR WORLD MONETARY STA- 


BILITY. ‘THE INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
BackcrounD. Address by Edward S. 
Mason. 


UNITED STATES POLICY REGARDING CoM- 
MODITY AGREEMENTS. Address by Bernard 
F. Haley. 


Economic BAsIs For LASTING PEACE. 
Address by the Secretary of State. 

DUMBARTON OAKS PROPOSALS: 

REPRESENTATION IN THE ASSEMBLY OF 
PROPOSED UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZA- 
TION. Statement by the Secretary of 
State. 

AGENDA FOR SAN FRANCISCO. Address 
by Clyde Eagleton. 

UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON INTER- 

NATIONAL ORGANIZATION: 

UNITED NATIONS WILL WRITE CHARTER 
FOR WORLD ORGANIZATION. Address 
by Secretary of State. 

PROMPTNESS IN PLANNING WORLD OR- 
GANIZATION. Statement by Secretary 
of State. 


JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


ADVISERS TO THE AMERICAN DELEGATION. 

ACCEPTANCE OF INVITATION BY JOHN 
FosTER DULLES TO SERVE AS ADVISER 
TO THE AMERICAN DELEGATION. 

ACCEPTANCE BY PERU AND YUGOSLAVIA OF 
INVITATION TO THE CONFERENCE. 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF VARIOUS FOREIGN 
DELEGATIONS. 

THE AMERICAN FARMER’S STAKE IN WORLD 
COOPERATION. Interview With As- 
sistant Secretary Clayton. 

“BUILDING THE PEACE.” It’s YOUR STATE 

DEPARTMENT. 


TRIBUTE TO SoL_ Bitoom. Address by 
the Secretary of State. 


RESULTS OF ECONOMIC NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH SWITZERLAND. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CUBA FOR PURCHASE OF SUGAR AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL ALCOHOL. 


ACCEPTANCE OF AVIATION AGREEMENTS. 
POLAND. 


Other Publications 


THE ECONOMICS OF PEACE. Kenneth E. 
Boulding. 1945. 278 pp. Price, $3.75. 
Written for the concerned but nonpro- 
fessional reader of the problems that 
must be faced and solved in the recon- 
struction era, with particular reference 
to the problems of human and capital 
reconstruction. A searching analysis is 
conducted into the subjects of financial 
policies, inflation, relief, unemployment, 
the distribution cf wealth and income, 
and the responsibilities of the State in 
economic activity. 

Available from: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


MONEY AND BANKING, 1942-44. League 
of Nations. 1945. 224 pp. Price, $3. 
This edition covers 54 central bank and 
45 commercial bank systems, in annual 
and quarterly tables, extending from 
1937 to September 1944. The statistics 
are accompanied by brief notes explain- 
ing the data given and summarizing re- 
cent changes in banking legislation. 

Available from: Columbia University 
Press, International Documents Service, 
2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


TIME FOR PLANNING. Lewis L. Lorwin. 
1945. 273 pp. Price, $3. This book com- 
bines a statement of the history, the 
philosophy, the broad methods of the 
planning idea as it affects different 
groups in our society and our relations 
with other countries. 

Available from: Harper & Bros., Pub- 
lishers, 49 E. 33d Street, New York 16, 
uu. 


BuILDING A Wor_tp GATEWAY. Clar- 
ence H. Matson. 1945. 225 pp. Price, 
$5. Through the close personal ac- 
quaintance of the author with day-by- 
day happenings and his ability to record 
and interpret them, we are given an in- 
teresting story of the development, in 
commercial importance, of Los Angeles 
and its twin ports—Los Angeles and 
Long Beach Harbor—also of the oil, fish- 
ing, shipbuilding, manufacturing, and 
other industries of that vicinity, and the 
growth of transportation by rail and 
air, as well as water-borne. The author 
considers the major single contribution 
to the present leadership of this area is 
the harbor—the greatest man-made har- 
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bor in the history of the world, the 
breakwater now enclosing an expanse of 
20,000 acres of ocean water. 

Available from: Pacific Era Publish- 
ers, Los Angeles, Calif. 


FEDERAL FINANCE IN PEACE AND WAR. 
G. Findlay Shirras. 1944. 377 pp. 
Price, $3. Part I of this book anaylzes 
the national economy of the United 
States and the self-governing Federal 
Governments of the British Common- 
wealth and India; Part II deals with the 
conflicts in intergovernmental financial 
relations and their solution; Part III con- 
tains statistical tables which are invalu- 
able for reference. 

Available from: The MacMillan Co., 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Linen flax straw production in 1943-44 
totaled 13,268 tons, far below the 33,526 
tons of 1942-43. About 14,000 acres were 
planted with Phormium tenaz for 1944— 
45. Although this is an increase of ap- 
proximately 4,000 acres over the fore- 
going year, adverse weather conditions 
will probably restrict the output. 


SISAL PRODUCTION, VENEZUELA 


The cultivation of sisal has expanded 
in Venezuela. At present approximately 
8,000,000 plants are estimated to be grow- 
ing in the couniry, with the prospect of 
several million additional plantings in 
the near future. 

The 1944 crop is estimated at from 
1,300 to 1,400 metric tons, compared with 
1,100 tons in the preceding year. Pro- 
duction will be even higher when late 
plantings mature. Domestic consump- 
tion is figured at about 900 tons annually. 


Wearing Apparel 
NEw Factory, SPANISH Morocco 


Approximately 3,200 units of clothing 
are being produced monthly in a new 
clothing factory at Tetuan in Spanish 
Morocco. Official authorization was 
given the enterprise in 1943. 


(Continued from p. 46) 








the part of those whose stock position 
was vulnerable. 

Subsidiaries of American aviation 
companies were prominent in the field 
of transportation during the month. 
One company inaugurated a new service 
between Mexico City and Nuevo Laredo, 
connecting at the latter point with serv- 
ices of the parent company for San An- 
tonio, Austin, Fort Worth, Dallas, Kan- 
sas City, and Chicago. Another airline 
instituted an exclusive air freight serv- 
ice between Mexicali, Lower California 
(with connections for the East Coast of 
the United States), and Mexico City. 
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These increased services and additional 
traffic from other lines explain the re- 
cently announced plan to expand and 
improve the Mexico City airport, where 
an additional 1%5-mile runway will be 
constructed. 

The National Bank of Mexico has just 
published statistics showing a record 
value of private construction in 1944 
amounting to 159,400,000 pesos, as com- 
pared with 91,000,000 pesos in 1943, and 
which is an increase of more than 100 
percent over the value of such construc- 
tion in 1940. 

Drought and the lack of pasturage 
prompted the Mexican Government to 
permit northern cattle raisers to export 
approximately 60,000 additional head of 
cattle to the United States. 


Haiti 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Port-au-Prince) 


The unusually severe drought, lasting 
from late November to early April, has 
adversely affected the harvesting of the 
present cotton crop, which is expected to 
yield but 8,500 bales (of 500 pounds), as 
compared with 12,500 bales in 1944. Two 
additional factors in the decreased yield 
have been the increasing destructiveness 
of the boll weevil and a scale insect, 
localty known as “pichon.” A carry-over 
stock of roughly 1,000,000 pounds which 
has been held over since 1942 for specu- 
lative purposes has raised the estimated 
amount of present stocks of ginned 
cotton on hand to approximately 3,000,- 
000 pounds, one-third of which probably 
will not be available for lifting unless the 
speculators release their holdings. 

The installation of the decorticator at 
Cote de Fer for the processing of peasant 
sisal in the northwestern area was com- 
pleted April 5, and operations should 
commence shortly. Part of the sisal on 
the 6,000-acre plantation at Caracol Bay, 
a project sponsored by a United States 
Government Agency, will be ready for 
cutting and processing beginning May 1, 
and should add materially to shipments 
of sisal to the United States. 

Production of both Sugar and molasses 
is, so far this year, below the levels of 
1944 at this date. A 10 percent reduction 
in the 1945 sugar production has been 
estimated, as a result of the drought. 
As of April 10, 1945, sugar production 
amounted to 30,358 short tons, of which 
3,586 short tons had been shipped and 
20,175 short tons had been withdrawn for 
local consumption. Production of mo- 
lasses had reached 1,424,654 gallons, of 
which 1,062,251 gallons had been shipped 
to the United States. 

The situation with respect to cotton 
textiles continues acute and large num- 
bers of empty sacks are being imported 
to serve as substitute material for denims 
and suitings. 

The cooking-oil and shortening sup- 
plies continue far short of demand. 
Some grinding of cottonseed was begun 
during March, and quantities of oil are 
slowly reaching the market. The re- 
duced cotton crop in 1945, however, prob- 
ably will further tighten the supply 
situation of fats and oils inasmuch as 
available cottonseed is considerable less 
than during last year. 
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communicated to the 


(Developments 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
April 16, 1945) 


Import Control 


No. 65—Amendment to General Imports 
Order M-63, Making Specified Changes 
in Lists I and II 
An amendment to General Imports 

Order M-63 as amended February 14, 

1945, issued by the War Production Board 

on April 16, 1945, and effective on that 

date, makes the following changes in the 
lists of materials subject to that Order 

(Schedule A Commerce Import Class 

Numbers in parentheses; N. S. C. indi- 

cates no separate class number provided 

in Schedule A of the Department of 

Commerce) : 

Added to List II —Lead manufactures: 
Collapsible tube discs or slugs and any 
other semifabricated form, manufac- 
tured in whole or in part of lead or lead 
alloy (N. S. C.). 

Removed from List II.—Jewels, for any 
movement, mechanism, device, or instru- 
ment dutiable under paragraphs 367 and 
368 of the Tariff Act of 1930, or any meter 
or compass (jewel bearings) (9580.000) ; 
silk: raw silk in skeins, reeled from the 
cocoon, or re-reeled, not wound, doubled, 
twisted or advanced (3702.000) ; wild silk 
or tussah (3702.100) ; partially manufac- 
tured silk, and silk noils exceeding 2 
inches in length, not twisted or spun 
(3799.000) . 

Moved from List I to II.—Brazilian 
pebble (quartz crystals), unmanufac- 
tured (5120.600); Brazilian pebble 
(quartz crystals), manufactured and un- 
manufactured in blanks, slabs, bars, etc. 
i. S. ©.). 


Price Control 


No. 28—Adjustment of Maximum Prices 
for Grapefruit Juice, 1944-45 Pack 


Effective April 7, 1945, the Office of 
Price Administration has issued Order 
69 under the 2d Revised Maximum Ex- 
port Price Regulation, adjusting the 
maximum price on grapefruit juice, 1944- 
45 pack, by processors making sales to 
the Commodity Prices Stabilization Cor- 
poration, Ltd., Ottawa, Canada. The 
text of the Order and of the opinion ac- 
companying the Order is as follows: 


GRAPEFRUIT JUICE, 1944-45 Pack 
[2d Rev. Max. Export Price Reg., Order 69| 


ADJUSTMENT OF MAXIMUM PRICES 
For the reasons set forth in an opinion 
issued simultaneously herewith, and in 
accordance with section 12 of the Second 
Revised Maximum Export Price Regula- 
tion, Jt is ordered: 
(a) Any processor who sells grapefruit 
juice of the 1944-45 pack to the Com- 
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modity Prices Stabilization Corporation, 
Ltd., Ottawa, Canada, may charge and 
collect from such purchaser the amount 
of the subsidy that would be payable on 
those goods if the sale were made to a 
domestic civilian purchaser (after that 
amount is officially determined) in addi- 
tion to the maximum prices in effect for 
sales to domestic civilian purchasers at 
the time of delivery. . 

(b) This order may be revoked or 
amended by the Price Administrator at 
any time. 

This order shall become effective April 
7, 1945. 

Issued this 7th day of April 1945. 


CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 


OPINION TO ACCOMPANY ORDER 69 UNDER 
THE SECOND REVISED MAXIMUM Export 
PRICE REGULATION 


Section 3 (e) of the Second Revised © 
Maximum Export Price Regulation pro- 
viaes, in effect, that an exporter who ™ 
would be entitled to receive a Govern- 7 
ment subsidy if he sold the same com- 
modity for domestic civilian consump- ~ 
tion, but is unable to secure such subsidy ~ 
when he exports the commodity, may” 
include the amount of such subsidy when © 
computing his maximum export price. 
Since, however, the amount of subsidy 
payable to processors of grapefruit juice 
of the 1944-45 pack has not yet been 
officially determined, it is presently im-7 
possible for the processors to include any © 
specific amount of subsidy in computing ~ 
their maximum export prices. In order 
to make it clear that exporting processors © 
making sales to the Commodity Prices” 
Stabilizaticn Corporation, Ltd., Ottawa, 
Canada, may collect this additional 
charge for subsidy, after they have made 
export shipment and after the amount 
of the subsidy has been finally deter-7 
mined, the accompanying order is is- 
sued. ' 

Export shipments to other foreign™ 
countries are ordinarily handled by ex- 
port merchants who must buy and sell” 
at firm prices rather than on an adjust- 
able basis depending on the amount of 
subsidy to be determined in the future. 
It is therefore not feasible to extend” 
this Order to purchases or sales by eX-7 
port merchants. All Canadian sales, 7 
however, are to be made by processors 
to the Commodity Price Stabilization” 
Corporation, Ltd., an agency of the Gov-7 
ernment of Canada, and, since Canada 
is the principal export market and is in 
present need of supply, this Order will 
serve to clarify the situation with respect 
to the most urgent and largest volume” 
of export shipments. 


Issued this 7th day of April 1945. 


CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 


TIN 
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